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WEEK. 


HE dispute between the Indian Government and the King of 

Burmah has been made more intelligible this week, and at the 
same time more grave, by some telegrams, and an explanation 
from Mr. Bourke in the House of Commons. It appears that the 
King has refused our terms of settlement as to the Karennce 
country, and has demanded that we should declare the protected 
tribes independent of both Powers. That means, of course, that 
we should allow him to conquer the Karens as soon as he -+has 
invented an excuse. He has, moreover, says Mr. Bourke, refused 
to allow the British troops to pass through his country to avenge 
the murder of Mr. Margary, and denied our right to send an 
escort with the next commercial expedition. This course amounts 
to a defiance, and in Asia the British Government must take 
up any challenge. A telegraphic correspondence has accord- 
ingly taken place between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, 
and an ultimatum will probably be forwarded to the Burmese 
Court, to be accepted or rejected under penalty of war. The 
proceedings will, however, we suspect, be slow, so as to avoid 
a campaign during the visit of the Prince of Wales. 





It has been decided that this visit should be a State affair or 
Royal Progress, and be paid for partly out of Imperial and partly 
outof Indian funds, Mr. Disraeli on Thursday stated in his place 
that the Prince would sail from Brindisi in the ‘ Osborne,’ and be 
escorted by the ‘Serapis,’ and would be met either at Aden or Bom- 
bay by a squadron from the Chinese seas. The journey will cost the 
Admiralty £52,000. The escort in India will be provided by India, 
and the Prince will be the guest throughout of the Viceroy, at 
an expense to the Indian Treasury of £30,000. Mr. Dis- 


racli asked the House of Commons to grant £60,000 for the | 
Prince's private expenses, presents, and so on, and thought that | 


this sum would be sufficient. The Marquis of Hartington, while 
supporting the proposal, hinted that the sum would be inade- 
quate, and the general feeling of the House appeared to be in 
favour of a larger grant, and of the total exemption of 
India from any direct contribution. The money is certainly not 
enough, if the visit is to last fourteen weeks, and the House may 
as well, for the first time in its history, behave with liberality to 
the Indian Treasury. Government must decide what India ought 
to spend, without taking a native plébiscite, but there is little 


grace in assuming that your host will like to pay for your | 


excursions, 


Che proposal, of course, did not pass without opposition. Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Macdonald, and Mr. P. A. Taylor opposed the grant, 
assigning no reasons, but stating that it would create great 
discontent among the working-classes. Their speeches, though 


short and simple, provoked an outburst of rowdyism within the | 
Ifouse, the majority evidently thinking that any objection to the | 


vote was an “ ungentlemanly ” proceeding. It was just as un- 
gentlemanly as objection to any other vote, and the overbearing 
conduct of the majority will merely irritate the opponents into 
taking a division. We have endeavoured elsewhere to show that 
the vote is nota personal grant, but Mr. Burt’s adhesion shows that 
the dislike to the grant has a real existence, and it may be as 





well if the Premier next Thursday explains a little more clearly 
why the sum, even if raised to £100,000, will be very small. Any 
serious opposition such as that produced by the Lorne appropriation 
will take half the grace out of the visit, and make any application 
for a supplementary estimate very disagreeable indeed. Mr. 
Disraeli should take all the Prince is likely to want in one vote, 
and take a little trouble, too, to awaken the always-existing liking 
in the country for doing things in a grand way. The people are 
not mean, though they do not understand how much £100,000 is. 


The prospects of the Dissolution of the French Assembly are 
rapidly improving. All fractions of the Left, with a moderation 
rare in French politics, have agreed as far as possible to avoid 
discussion, that the Dissolution may be hastened on, and on 
Wednesday the second reading of the Public Powers Bills was 
carried through in a single sitting. M. Marcou proposed that 
if the Assembly was dissolved, the Permanent Committee should 
continue sitting, but he was defeated by 604 votes to 23. The 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia proposed to give the power 
of declaring war, without the previous consent of the Chambers, 
to the President, provided that President were Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, and made a speech, in which he said that a mere 
President of a Republic would find himself a pariah among 
Kings and Emperors. Of course this merely irritated the Cham- 
ber, and the amendment was rejected by 453 to 177, the minority 
being made up of Legitimists, soldiers, and the Marshal’s personal 
following. Finally, the whole Bill was adopted by 547 to 97. 
The new political sense which misfortune has developed in France 
came out strongly in the whole proceeding, which has scarcely a 
precedent in her history. 

Mr. 'Trevelyan’s Bill for the extension of Household Suffrage 
to the counties was debated on Wednesday, when Mr. Salt (M.P. 
for Stafford) moved its rejection, in a rather remarkable speech, in 
which he did not spare either the present or the late Government, 
or, indeed, our existing Parliamentary system at all. He charged 
the Reform Bill of 1867 with having engendered a spasmodic con- 
dition of the public mind, rendering both parties in the State 
prone to legislative excesses. The legislation of the last Govern- 
ment was excessive, after a violent, or as he called it, an aleoholic 
type; the legislation of the present Government is equally excessive 
after a heavy, or as he termed it, a suet-pudding type ; and English- 
men were as likely to have a surfeit of the one as of the other. What 
the English people wanted was an Assembly manifesting the very 
best qualities of the English people, ‘their quict and deep courage, 
their strong common-sense, their love of order, and perhaps, above 
all, their obedience to the law.” Mr. Salt intimated that Reform 
was leading us further and further from this ideal. But can 
‘that be said of the special reform proposed? Are not these the 
| precise qualities which the English agricultural labourers have 
| displayed in their patient, earnest, and tenacious agitation for 
higher wages and electoral rights ? 








Mr. Forster replied to Mr. Salt in a speech of a good deal of 
fire, of which we have noticed some of the main points elsewhere. 
He disclaimed above everything making a party issue of this 

| question, and expressed his belief that among the county voters 
whom a household suffrage would enfranchise, would be found 
not a few of the class so popular with the Ministerial party, ‘the 
Conservative working-men.” The absence of agitation was a great 
reason for passing the Bill, not for delaying it. It was wretched 
statesmanship to wait for signs of impatience like the pulling 
down of park palings before a concession was made to con- 
fessedly just demands, and it was a most dangerous policy for us to 
vie with each other in acknowledging the justice of demands which 
on grounds of mere convenience we refuse to concede, After Mr. 
Forster’s speech the debate fell into rather poor hands, till Mr. 
‘Trevelyan rose, and spoke with much more than his usual eloquence 
and force on behalf of the Bill for which he was responsible. After 
pointing out how the interests of the rural labourers had been 
neglected in the recent legislation, he proceeded :—** See the 
| position in which these people are placed. They paid the taxes 
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they never voted; they kept the laws which they have had |agreed. They were sent back again and again, but after eight 
no hand in making; they did the country’s work ; they bore the | days’ confinement were discharged. It is understood that nine 
country’s burdens; they fought the country’s battles ; they were | were for the plaintiff and three for the defendant. Plymouth 
Englishmen in all respects and for every purpose, except during | Church immediately raised Mr. Beecher’s salary to £20,000 a 


the progress of a General Election. Then, at the very moment | year, probably to enable him to pay the immense expenses of the | 


when a citizen’s privilege was best worth possessing, they sank | trial; and the City Temple—a Congregational church in Londoy 
from the rank of citizens to the level of aliens. They saw men | —telegraphed to Plymouth Church its ‘unabated love and cop. 
who had only a nominal and fictitious connection with their | fidence” in Mr. Beecher. An address of sympathy is also pre. 
neighbourhood, flocking up by special trains from every quarter of | pared for the signature of all Congregational ministers. This last 
the compass to vote in those booths from which they themselves | testimony of admiration for a minister for not being convicted of 
were ruthlessly excluded, and then hurrying off in order to be in | adultery seems open to some criticism, and we are happy to per. 
time to swamp by means of faggot and plural suffrages the real | ceive that it has been repudiated by the leading organ of the 


public opinion of some other unhappy locality. ‘They, meanwhile | Nonconformists. ‘The exhibition of a sort of trade-union feeling | 


—the native, the genuine, the resident inhabitants — stand in the | about this trial is not creditable to the Churches. 
market-place, waiting patiently and helplessly to hear who were to 


si : ” Lord Frederick Cavendish delivered on Tuesday a useful 
be their members during the next seven years. y 


attack on legal sinecures, pointing out how many of the officers 


The Marquis of Hartington explained his refusal to vote in a| of the Courts of Law have either little or nothing to do, or else 5 


speech not very consistent with itself, since he first admitted the | receive very much greater sums for a year of 190 working days 
fitness of the agricultural voter, and then denied it on the ground than other Civil servants receive for a year of 310 working days, 
of insufficient education. He declared, however, that the existing | In other words, the clerks in the legal establishments generally 
anomaly of giving such a very different quantum of representative | work only two-thirds of the time of the clerks in the Civil 
influence to equal numbers of electors in different parts of the | Service. Further, there are some genuine sinecures, and 
kingdom, could not be further exaggerated without an attempt| the Masters in Lunacy are still paid travelling expenses at 
to remedy it; and he complained of the mover of the Bill for giving | the old posting rate of eighteen-pence a mile. In answer 
no hint of his views on the question which must ultimately form | to Lord Frederick Cavendish, the Government expressed the 
one-half, and perhaps the most important half, of the measure,— | strongest desire to get rid of the sinecure offices, but said it 
the redistribution of seats. He also objected to the measure | could not do so without an Act of Parliament, and it had not 
because its effect would be to strengthen that Conservatism which | been possible yet to bring in an Act of Parliament. As to the 
is founded in insufficient education, political ignorance, and in- | Masters in Lunacy, and their old posting rates of travelling ex- 
difference. Lord John Manners, on the whole, re-echoed Lord | penses, the Treasury was bound to pay them, they having been 
Hartington, adding, however, that the lower the franchise is ex-| appointed on the understanding that their travelling expenses 
tended, the more would political power fall into the hands of | should be allowed. However, Lord F. Cavendish moved the reduc- 
wealth, and be inaccessible to men of moderate means. On a| tion of the vote by £500,—computed to be the equivalent of the 
division, the Bill was rejected by a majority of 102 (268 to 166), | extra travelling expenses,—but was beaten by a majority of 57 
after a futile and noisy attempt of Mr. Greene's to fasten on Mr.| (177 to 120), and the vote was agreed to. The Government 
Forster direct responsibility for suggesting the use of violence to | evidently entertain a secret tenderness for these waifs and strays 
the labouring class, of unearned emoluments, though they are virtuously stern in 
their abstract language. 














The division list shows Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Childers voting | ———— 
with Mr. Forster for Mr. ‘Trevelyan’s Bill, and Mr. Lowe voting} The Ministers and Legislature of the Cape Colony do not 
against it, while Mr. Goschen appears to have followed Lord apparently like the proposal to federate the South-African 
Hartington’s example in not voting at all. ‘The greatness of the | Colonies. They argue, in reply, that the time is inopportune, 
| and are obviously offended that Lord Carnarvon should have in- 
Liberals voting against the Bill. Mr. Lowe seems to have been | dicated the men who would be most useful as delegates to his 
almost the only Conservative-Liberal who had the courage of his | proposed conference. They consider that the number of delegates 
opinions. | from each colony should be settled by the colony itself, and de- 

Se a cea cline to take any further action in the matter. The House of 

Lord Dufferin, the Governor-General of the Canadian Dominion, Assembly has approved this despatch by a small majority, 
who is at home for a holiday, was entertained on Wednesday by | put the whole affair leaves an impression of petulance rather than 
the Canada Club, and made a capital speech, brimful of confi- | mature consideration. The mother-country, surely, may ask her 
dence, and hope, and ‘go.” ‘There is something about these | colonies to consider a great project without affronting their 
Irishmen when they get out of their own country which our dignity, nor has the British Government ever surrendered its 
people and Scotchmen have not, and which is a separate source right of settling inter-Colonial disputes. A little explanation will 
of power. We haye commented on the speech elsewhere, but probably convince the colonists that no affront to their 
may say here that Lord Dufferin apparently believes the latent | gaour propre was intended, and that the Colonial Office only 
jealousy between the Dominion and the United States to be ex-| named certain gentlemen to show that the different Legislatures 
tinct. The Canadians do not want to be annexed, and the | could have no lack of competent representatives. A splenetic 
United States men do not want to annex them. ‘They appreciate | little outburst of localism was to have been expected, and we trust 
the career af Canada, and find in it a relicf from the “depressing | his rebuff from the Cape upon a question of Imperial policy will 
monotony of political thought on the American continent.” That | only make Lord Carnarvon more tranquilly and gently persistent. 
reads a little sanguine, but it is, we believe, true that the reluctance | Some of his agents, we suspect, have not an overplus of tact, even 
to acquire Canada against her will, which has always been felt | jf they are heartily favourable to his scheme. 
more or less by American statesmen, has, since the great war, | caaiearmeamemrnanan 
filtered down through the masses of the people. ‘The Americans | 
have political instinct, and do not want on their north, as well | of Cantavieja, and driven Dorregaray back across the Ebro. They 
as on their South, immense disaffected provinces. ‘The Dominion | bave also drawn up a Constitution for Spain, by which religious 
is safe enough, if she will keep her Militia effective. | liberty is fully secured, a Parliament is established with two 
—_—_____ | Chambers, and the power of the King over the Army is precisely 

It would seem that the Abyssinians have some reason for their | defined. ‘There is not the smallest evidence that the capture of 
fear of the Egyptians. The Khedive has been receiving submis- | Cantavieja is of importance, or that Dorregaray is less of a 
sions all down the Nile Valley, including that of Darfur, and he | nuisance in one place than another, or that the ‘‘ Constitution ” is 
has now purchased Zeyla, the best port on the west side of the anything but a suggestion, or that anything whatever has advanced 
Gulf of Aden, from the Sultan. If hecan make a good road from | in Spain except the period of the year. 
his new possessions to Zeyla, Abyssinia will be hemmed in by ni Op Ng eT 
Egypt, and must gradually be subdued. The west coast of the 
Red Sea will then be Egyptian and Mohammedan. 








majority was caused by Liberals absenting themselves, not by 





The Alfonsists, by their own account, have captured the fortress 





| Several of the most important Joint-stock Banks appear to 
have suffered rather severely from the recent failures, more 
———_———_ especially that of Messrs. Collie. ‘The London and Westminster 

The trial of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, pastor of Plymouth | has declared a dividend of 10 per cent. on the half-year instead 
Church, Brooklyn, for seducing Mrs. Tilton, has ended without a | of 20, and has placed half a million of its reserve in a suspense 
verdict. The Judge, Mr. Neilson, only occupied two hours with | account; the London Joint-stock Bank has applied £52,000 
his charge, which, though incidentally favourable to Mr. Beecher, | of undivided profit to meet possible losses on bills, amounting in 
was in form.an essay on ‘the law of evidence, and the jury dis-' all to £89,076 ; the Union Bank of London has set aside £61,124 
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d £38,876 of its reserve for the same pur-| There was a Slave-trade debate on Thursday of some import 
City Bank lessens its dividend 2 per cent.| ance. Mr. Hanbury, who called attention to the matter, showed 
000 from its reserve. The Economist says | that while we had put down the sea-borne traffic in slaves on the 
f the Fall losses of this kind are due ultimately to the difficulty East Coast of Africa, a land-borne trade had sprung up which 
ndon | of using the large sums of money attracted by the interest paid on | inflicted still greater miseries on the slaves who were marched 
con. deposits, but that difficulty must be one mainly of detail. Ifthe|up to the Somali country and there sold. Mr. Bourke 
pte- | ankers will but follow the course of trade, and lend only where | made a reply which was satisfactory in one way, as show- 
slast | business is carried on at a profit, they must make money outof the|ing that he wished to stop the trade, but unsatisfactory 
sd of | | difference between the interest they pay and the interest they get.|in another, as indicating that he did not see how to do it. 
pers 7) It is impossible to believe that money obtained at 1 per cent.| We had ships and boats on the East Coast; we could not 


‘the = ander Bank rate need be idle. send Consuls to the slave marts to die of fever or be murdered, 
ing ‘es iat ts Richmond g d gave a very disappointing we had not yet a treaty with the Khedive against the slave 
3 ni ay . & - : 2 trade, and he had a hope that when the slave-dealers had w 

> reply to Lord Carlingford in relation to the admitted deficiency ff their P 1 renga neh ateerete 
cas) ur hich testning-eshoots, ond the means by which the Govern- : their stocks the land-borne trade would stop. All that is a 
barren rather do not propose, to supply that deficiency. ittle weak. P rofitable trades do not stop, neither ships nor boats 
“le |) ‘The Duke of Richmond intimated that nothing was to be done | “" reach the interior, and the reluctance to expend Englishmen 
in stopping the slave trade is excessive. Supposing them to go 


Jays ~ in the way of admitting teachers residing in denominational 
ays ~ seminaries to the training-school in Marlborough-Street, first, 
because the training-school is not now full; secondly, because it 


voluntarily—and there are always volunteers for any work-—how 
could they die better? There is a little too much reluctance to 








- » would not be an economical way of training teachers even if the — the oor spt on “¢ subject, oe Mr. Forster saying, 
and | school were full; and thirdly, because Cardinal Cullen had declared iaeten or ae y pe, oe ws “oe = ner ene 
: at that such a concession would not meet his views. To all which ” .° we we is Ge he to enter the Red Sea = such an 
wer the reply is very obvious,—first, that the Marlborough-street srry ioe “a4 ae eke al cae master of the Rod Sea, or why 
the School never will be full while the Roman Catholic teachers are 08 at . cf wie . , to shield slave-traders, any more than 
| it | compelled not only to learn, but to live there; next, that a ; caret a iy san Re Seyyid of Zanzibar to put 
asi if satellite-seminaries round a central school are not absolutely ern - “§ i me ‘ae = suneene understand that if they 
the | the most economical means of training teachers, they are the most | “me (do it, the British Government will regard them as 
sx. _ economical means of which the circumstances of Irish society admit ; | 

ven | and lastly, that if Cardinal Cullen finds he cannot have his own | The Bank of England has reduced its rate to 3 per cent. 


~ way, he will probably take what he can get. The truth is, that 
- suecessive Governments have been cowardly in the matter, and 
probably dread a Protestant uproar. It is hard work for a 
Protestant Government to rule a Catholic island so near to its own 


The Ritualist organ has tried to open our eyes to the neces- 
sity under which Mr. Stanton lay of not celebrating the Eucharist 
Dai in a common surplice, but it is not as lucid as we could wish, Mr. 
. — - = _ | Stanton himself not only believes, but maintains that ‘ bread and 

The most accomplished and the ablest of living economists, | wine and a priest” are the only necessary conditions for insuring 
Professor Cairnes, died on ‘Thursday morning, at the age of fifty- | the presence of Christ on the altars of the Church ; and he main- 
me one, after a most lingering and painful illness of several years. He | tains that he is a priest, and does not deny that he had bread 
| was, however, much more than an economist, a politician of very and wine at his command. Our Ritualist contemporary 
' great breadth and grasp of thought. His book on “‘ The Slave Power” | appears to put his case on this,—that the Anglo-Catholics 
| did more, at the time of the American Civil War, to turn the intel- | cannot allow the lawyers of a civil State to interrupt the 
' lectual elements in English society against the South than any | continuity of the historical usages of the true Church without 
other literary effort of the period. The only bit of political mis- | being unfaithful to that Church. But in that case, why did Mr. 
chief which, in our opinion, he ever did, was the use of his great | Mackonochie before his suspension so often discontinue historical 
influence amongst Liberal Members to overthrow Mr. Gladstone's | usages—as he held them—of the true Church, in compliance with 














* 


if * Irish University Bill in 1873, His. was a most realistic and | the injunctions of our Judges? We suspect that it is with Mr. 
, graphic, as well as a most logical mind, and no one who studied | Stanton a matter of expediency, after all,—that he thinks a sen- 
n bs his works ne ene tempted to think that phrases were an | sation and a procession into the City will give him and his people 
= adequate substitute for things, or to use glibly formulz to which he | the credit of a mild martyrdom, Well and good ; but then he 
" could assign no concrete interpretation. His type of mind was even | should not talk of their enemies having had power to deprive 

better suited to the successful study of political economy than that | them of the sun of their day, the moon of their darkest night, 


is . 2 ‘ ’ a ; . . 
: of his friend, John Stuart Mill himself, who, with his usual gene- | the day-star of their hopes. Surcly strict accuracy in the use of 





: rosity, was the first to recognise Professor Cairnes’s higher power. | religious eloquence is of the essence of trie reverence ? 
’ Though he had long been an invalid, his intellectual influence | pitnsaiaeacepiataaintiista 

3 was exerted, and exerted powerfully, almost up to the last day of | The Church is once more said to be in danger. Certainly the 
C his life. _—— % | storm rages round the ship ; and the crew, or lower clergy, stiggest 
t The Astronomer-Royal, Sir George Airy, received this day | very cautiously protective measures ; while the Upper House, 
l weck the freedom of the City of London from the Lord Mayor, or officers, mildly put by the suggestion, ‘‘cast four anchors out 


of the ship, and wish for the day.” The Lower House 
| of the Convocation of Canterbury have adopted resolutions to 
the effect that i/ legislation were to take place in relation to the 
Omaments Rubric, ‘‘surplice, stole, and hood” should ‘suffice’ 
| for the celebration of the Holy Communion ; that other vestments 
|should not be lrought into use,—though those already in use 
should be tolerated,—without the previous consent of the Bishop. 
| Further, in relation to the position of the celebrant, diversity of 
| practice ought to be admitted except in cases of dispute, and 
then reference should be made to the Bishop. Hereupon the 
Upper House passed nem. con. a resolution that legislation on 
these points is at the present time neither desirable nor practi- 
cable, and that the Bishops do not, therefore, ‘‘ deem it expedient 
to discuss the course which any such legislation should take, or 
the principles on which it should be regulated.” The Bishop of 
‘London moved this resolution, the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol seconded it, the Bishop of Winchester supported it, and 


them to be “ the guardians of the inner life of England and of all the Archbishop of Canterbury gave it his authority, coming down 
with much gravity on the Ritualists. These are the four episcopal 


political progress.” We have no objection to make to this creed > - 
‘anchors by which the endangerefl vessel rides. The decision of 


as regards ‘* political progress,” but Sir George's belief in Cor- | . 
porations as the guardian angels of “the inner life” of England is | the Court of Appeal can, we suppose, alone bring the day. 
| 


Startling,—unless, indeed, by “the inner life,” he meant the life 
_ of the deglutitive, digestive, and assimilative systems. 


' and in returning thanks for the toast of his health, made a grace- 

ful speech, of which it appeared to be the chief object to prove that 
_ men of science are not an insulated caste separated by a sort 
: ~ of non-conducting intellectual medium from ordinary men, but 
. are of like nature, like enjoyments, and like passions with the 
rest of the world. Sir George declared that scientific men have 
always had the closest relation with some utilitarian branch of know- 
ledge,—astronomers, forinstance, with navigation,—while practical 
men have always shown the power of easily acquiring a sufficient 
use for practical purposes of the apparatus of scientific knowledge 
prepared for them by men of science, at least when their own 
interests required them to do so. Hence scientific men are not 
the separate beings they are sometimes supposed to be, and 
of this Sir George gave a practical illustration by the original 
and ingenious, if somewhat extravagant, compliment which he 
paid to the Corporation of London. Men of science, he said, fully 
appreciated great historic Corporations, and he himself believed 








Consols were at the latest date 94-944. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@—— 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT TO INDIA. 

\ E do not know that the visit of the Prince of Wales 

to India will produce any political benefit either 
to the Empire or to the Dependency, for we do not know 
whether its result will be to deepen the native appreciation of 
British rule or to disenchant the native mind. Either con- 
sequence is possible, and is dependent upon conditions about 
which those who know India best will be least certain. The 
natives may expect an Avatar, or may be delighted to find 
that their future Emperor is a man such as they comprehend. 
But we do know that the visit is a right act. It is right 
that the vast population entrusted to our care should know 
something of the man who must one day demand their alle- 
giance, who must be the only permanent Member of the 
Committee which ultimately governs them, and who 
must exercise, no matter whether through “influence” or 
through “power,” great control over the policy to be 
pursued by the ruling nation towards them. [If per- 
sonal communion with him deepens their respect, so much 
the better for both the Dependency and the Empire. If, on 
the other hand, it disenchants them, then they have a clear 
right to the opportunity of disenchantment. The visit is a gain 
to them, and we do not doubt, though that is of less import- 
ance, that they will feel this, and willingly contribute any 
necessary sum which does not involve increase of taxation 
or of personal and, direct discomfort. On the other hand, 
the visit is right also for the Prince of Wales. His future 
position is inevitable if he lives, and any incident which tends 
to bring the responsibility of that position home to his mind 
is, and must be, a cause of considerable good, and this wholly 
independent of his own character. If he is a statesman, his 
sense of his position needs just the direction to be derived from 
personal inspection of a dominion now shadowy to his mind ; 
and if he is a mere epicurean, nothing could be more calcu- 
lated than such an inspection to startle him out of selfishness. 
Kings forget everything, except their Kingship, and it is im- 
possible for the Prince of Wales, whatever his real character— 
still an unknown quantity, for no King has ever yet been 
what he was as Prince—to traverse India and know that 
he must be its Emperor, and not recognise somehow the responsi- 
bility which that amazing destiny lays upon his conscience. 
The visit, whatever its results, is right; and the question 
whether it should be a visit of State or a visit of observation 
is comparatively a mere detail, which ought to be left to 
experts to decide. They have decided—we believe rightly—in 
favour of a Progress instead of a visit, and as they have so 
decided, it is wise to make of that Progress a grand cere- 
monial, to delight the people with a show of the ancient 
kind, and to indulge for once that taste for magnificent display 
which the European affects not to feel, but which is instinctive 
with all mankind, though only the Asiatic and the Hungarian 
honestly acknowledges it. Of course pageantry must be paid 
for, and as it is unfair to fine the Queen for the performance 
of a State ceremonial, the country must find the funds. Those 
funds need not be immense, but they must be considerable, 
and Mr. Disracli, on Thursday, scarcely exhibited his wonted 
tact in speaking of them. That Britain should provide 
a marine escort for the Prince of Wales on such an occa- 
sion is a mere necessity of her position, and no more 
a matter for a previous vote than the cost of a salute when a 
Sovereign boards a British squadron which has arrived within 
a harbour in his dominions. That India should provide an 
escort, grand Durbars, and ceremonial receptions generally, is 
also a necessity of her position, and no more required pecuniary 
detail than her provision of policemen to restrain the crowds 
who will flock to see the Prince. The only expense which 
should have been alluded to is that to be incurred by the 
Prince himself, and that should have been voted entirely by 
Great Britain, and have been upon a more liberal scale. The 
Prince is, according to the programme, to remain fourteen 
weeks in India and Ceylon, and his stay ought to cost him at 
least £1,000 a day. With less than that he cannot maintain 
the tone of lavishness which Asiatics admire in Princes, and 
which, when an Emperor visits a dominion which contains 
four-fifths of his subjects, and which he will never see again, 
eannot be considered unbecoming. He must make presents, 
and those presents must either be gifts of personal distinctions 
for example, the right in at most three cases to the prefix 
“*Royal”—or gifts magnificent enough to be handed down as 
heirlooms, The main point, however, is the tone of magnifi- 








cence and carelessness of money, and that cannot be kept Up for 
less than we have said, and ought not to be kept up either out o 
Indian taxes or out of Lord Northbrook’s private pocket. The © 


will be. The Premier should exonerate India from every ey. 


sternness of decision, the Prince will be insulted on the frontier 
sible equality. 


and it shall be a very frank one. The only opposition wortha 
peth, who was a working miner, and lives, as he frankly an- 
nounces in Debrett, on a salary from his constituents, and who, 
though he disclaimed the assumption of speaking for the handi- 
craftsmen, alone in the House honestly and completely repre- 
sents them. His opposition means, we imagine, something like 
this. The House of Commons is full of gentlemen who like 
costly excitement, who like the Royal Family, and who are ready | 
to vote any money to afford the Prince of Wales an expen- 
sive distraction. The Prince seeks pleasure, he is bored with 
the accustomed, and he is to go to India at our expense to find 7 
a new excitement. That is certainly not a reticent statement 
of the view attributed to the workmen,and we want, if we can, 
to point out to them and to Mr. Burt that it is a very narrow 7 
one. 


expedition. The utility of great State ceremonies does 
not depend on the motives or the mental tone of 7 
those who perform them. A King’s visit may benefit « | 
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his daily life. 
the General who commands it may only be desirous of 
displaying the grandeur of his command. A coronation 


but the tawdry glitter of the scene, or the imaginary con- | 
secration he may think he derives from the ceremonial. The 


was bored into taking snuff, and thought the whole matter an — 
illustration of the “ infinitely little.” The acclaim at Versailles | 
made Germany, though the new Charlemagne thought he was 
exchanging a steel crown for a gilt one. 
are not injured by the Prince because he is amused with his 


seeking this opportunity is not to learn, but to enjoy. The | 


they think the visit useless or injurious to their fellow- 
subjects or themselves, and the House showed bad 
taste and poverty of feeling in seeming to deny their 
right, but they have no right whatever to treat the grant | 
as an extravagant favour to a Royal person. The grant is for 7 
their dignity, which is bound up in that of the nation, and not © 
that of the Prince of Wales. 
the cost of Royalty altogether, not because they prefer Repub- 7 
licanism, which is an intelligible and may be a noble prefer- 
ence, but because they think one person ought not to have so 
much splendour. It is their splendour, not hers. As to the 
amount, we know the immense difficulty which men accus- 
tomed to think in silver have in dealing with large sums; but 
they might, we should think, trust their representatives to 
see that it is not too great, and they may at all events bring © 
it home to themselves in this way. The money is less than 
any one of at least eight English nobles could spend in six 
months without exceeding his income; it is less than the cost 
of the funeral of the Duke of Wellington ; it is less than a 
fifth of what a coronation would now cost. Or finally, it is 
as nearly as possible an eighth per cent. on one year’s income 
of the State, spent to gratify India and secure a great poli- 
tical result. If they deny the gratification or question the pos- 
sible result, very good, let them vote against the grant, but they 


The Prince will not get asixpence of the money, either in meal 
or malt. They are paying for agrand State pageant, performed 
for an adequate reason, and though they have a clear right to 





pense save escort, and ask at once for £100,000,—an income. — 

that is, for the six months equal to that of a first-class noble 
And he should announce at the same time, once for all, Her “aa 
Majesty’s command that the Prince be regarded in India a ~ 
herself, that he concedes precedence to the Viceroy himself 
only of grace, and that in India he can recognise neither 7” 
superior nor equal. If this is not done, and done with a certain 


of the first native State he enters by a demand for an impos. a 


The natives of India 
expedition, nor will he learn the less because his motive in 


handicraftsmen have a clear right, if they please, to say 






Viceroy is rich, and can be magnificent, but he will be taxeq |” 
quite heavily enough, without having to supply hiatuses caugeq 
by an ill-timed inability to imagine what the calls on the Pring 





It remains to say a word about the opposition to the grant, | 


moment’s attention came from Mr. Burt, the Member for Mor. 


Grant for the moment that it is true, entirely true, 
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and still it is no argument against the usefulness of the |” 


province, though he is but flying from the monotony of | 
A review may overawe an enemy, though 


may bring home to an Empire the unity of its people, 
though the King who is crowned may be careless of all © 


crowning of her Elector made Prussia, though the Electress 
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They might as well object to ~ 


have no right whatever to say that it is a grant toa man. © 
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d oppose audibly and successfully, they are bound to 


oppose, an o,% 
ts and not false reasons for opposition. 


state true 





OUNTY FRANCHISE AND THE QUESTION OF 
THE COU} TIME 


T is quite evident that, for the hour, political opinion in 
England is simply stagnant. Last year Mr, Trevelyan’s 
Bill for extending household franchise to the Counties came on 
on the 13th of May, and there voted for it 173 Members, and 
against it, 287. This year it did not come on till the 
7th of July, and there voted for it 166 Members, and against 
it, 268. In other words, the numbers fell off on both 
sides,—just what might be expected in relation to a division 
which occurred nearly two months later. The Liberal party 
lost seven votes, and the Conservatives nineteen,—but as a 
rule, the party of action is apt to be somewhat more tenacious 
than the party of resistance, particularly when it is perfectly 
well known that the resistance will in any case be triumphant. 
As compared, then, with last year, public opinion on the ques- 
tion of admitting the agricultural labourers to the franchise is 
recisely where it was, or if there has been a change, it is that 
the languor with which this, like all other political questions, 
is regarded, has somewhat increased. Under such circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that the hinge of the debate on 
Wednesday in the House of Commons, was the question of 
time. Very few speakers denied that the household franchise, 


mode of voting as should accompany any such redistribution. 
| It seems to us to be a sufficient answer to Lord Hartington and 
|to the 7imes to say:—* We admit that to give household 
suffrage to the counties would exaggerate some existing anoma- 
| lies, while it would remove one; but we do not admit that the 
| anomalies which it would exaggerate would be anomalies press- 
| ing very urgently for removal, while we do think that the 
anomaly it would remedy, is an anomaly pressing very urgently 
for removal. If, however, the Government thinks differently, 
we are quite willing to accept their view, and give the best 
consideration to any scheme they may present ; but that is a 
matter for their responsibility, not for ours. What we cannot 
agree to do is to leave the agricultural labourer longer quite 
without political recognition, at a time when his interests are 
the main subject of many of the most important discussions 
upon which Parliament enters.’ That seems to us to be very 
strong ground. And Mr. Forster and Mr. Trevelyan took 
that ground in their powerful speeches, Mr. Forster said with 
irresistible force that it is in some respects even more unsatis- 
factory for the agricultural labourer that his fitness for the 
franchise should be acknowledged,—as it now is even by Mr. 
Disraeli and the leading Conservatives,—without anything being 
done to give effect to this recognition, than it would be to 
have kept him out on the ground that the Constitution 
would be endangered by admtting him. To put off a great 
class with a mere excuse, and that at the very time when, 
as Mr. Trevelyan showed, interests affecting its members 
most closely are daily under discussion, is really treating 








which the artisans even in the smallest Parliamentary boroughs 
possess, must within a few years be given to the county | 
labourers. But almost all those who objected to the Bill 
asked for time; first, to educate the labourers, and next, to 
settle the country’s mind, as it were, after its last great con- 
stitutional experiment. Mr. Salt’s argument, indeed, went 
somewhat further. He suggested—perhaps truly—that the 
House had been already lowered in tone in consequence 
of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Act; and he insisted that as 
this Bill could hardly be accepted without introducing 
further changes, especially the redistribution of seats, equal 
electoral districts, triennial Parliaments, and the payment 
of Members, it must be indefinitely delayed. Perhaps 
the last two threats may be fairly regarded as mere 
unreal political bogies, used by Mr. Salt to alarm timid 
politicians. Certainly, household suffrage has as yet in 
no degree undermined the sensitiveness of the British elec- 
tor’s pocket, who is just as much alive to the importance of 
securing gratuitous service as he ever was. Mr. Faweett has 
in vain attempted to popularise his very reasonable wish to 
get the expenses of elections defrayed by a rate on the persons 
for whose benefit they occur. No proposal at present appears 
to be more unpopular, and while it remains so, we need hardly 
fear a movement for the payment of Members. And as for 
triennial Parliaments, Dr. Kenealy has completely failed to 
elicit the least spark of enthusiasm for that unnecessary and 
mischievous proposal. But no doubt there is more reality in 
Mr. Salt’s other two threats. Remove the existing anomaly 
which excludes the working-man on one side of a borough- 
boundary from the franchise while it admits one of precisely 
the same calibre on the other side, and you will inevitably 
increase the other anomaly, which even now is conspicuous 
enough, of giving in one part of the country a representative 
to a constituency of 640 registered electors, and in another part 
one representative and no more to 10,000 or 15,000 registered 
electors. No one can deny that this reform of Mr. Trevelyan’s, 
while getting rid of one grievance, will bring another grievance 
into even greater prominence than it assumes at present, simply 
because it will add to all the county constituencies, and make 
the small borough constituencies, which are islands of political 
privilege already, relatively even more insignificant than they 
now are, though their monopoly of privilege will not be cur- 
tailed. This is the objection on which Lord Hartington and 
the 7imes lay so much weight. They say it is unstatesman- 
like and shortsighted to urge the enfranchisement of the 
county labourer, without sketching out the principles of a 





them with something like cynical neglect. Parliament dis- 
cusses questions affecting the education of the labourers one 
day, questions affecting their houses another day, questions 
affecting their relations with their employers a third day, and 
yet at none of these discussions is anybody present who can 
even affect to speak for them with the authority of a mem- 
ber returned by their votes. Only a few nights ago, the 
Member for Cambridgeshire protested against compulsory 
education in the name of the agricultural labourers, where- 
upon the leaders of the Agricultural Union protested loudly 
against that protest, and affirmed that had they had any power 
in Parliament, their spokesman would have declared himself 
peremptorily in favour of compulsion. Again, Mr, Salt called the 
legislative measures of the present Session suet-pudding legis- 
lation. And the description is not a bad one. But certainly 
the agricultural labourers need such suet-pudding more than 
any class in the country, and yet all the suet-pudding goes to 
the artisans, and none to the rural labourers. Is it decent to ad- 
mit that on all these matters the class is as fit to speak for 
itself as any other class, and yet to go on keeping its members out 
of the Constitution simply, as Mr. Forster says, because it is 
‘inconvenient ” to admit them now, and not a matter of much 
moment whether it be now or then? And why is it “ incon- 
venient” now? Chiefly, no doubt, because the Members for 
the small boroughs dread anything which shall bring the 
question of redistribution nearer, and make it seem to be re- 
quired by “the logie of events.” Yet, no doubt the longer 
this concession to the agricultural labourers is deferred, the 
more, as Mr. Forster said, will be needed in the way of con- 
cession, and the more inevitable it will be that a large measure 
of redistribution shall accompany that concession when it 
comes. If the agricultural labourer were to be admitted at 
once, redistribution might be nevertheless deferred, or if ac- 
corded, might be accorded in a very moderate form, But the 
longer the payment of the acknowledged debt is delayed, the 
more will the interest on it accumulate. And, as Mr. Forster 
remarked, to discuss the Church questions which are daily 
becoming more urgent, without any representative of the 
agricultural labourer in the House, is to exclude them from a 
voice in a matter which, both as Churchmen and as Dissenters, 
touches their interests more closely than the interests of any 
other great class in the nation. 

And the more otherwise complete our representative system 
grows, the more invidious is the one remaining class-exclusion, 
and the more keenly it is felt. While the artisans and many small 
shopkeepers were also excluded, the rural labourers felt that they 





further measure for the redistribution of seats. 

Now, it is extremely important, in the public interest and 
as a question of time, to bring the county labourer with- 
in the limits of the representative Constitution, but it is 
not very important,—or if it is, it is so for quite other 
reasons, for reasons affecting more the opportunities of states- 
men than the political condition of the public mind,—to 
combine the admission of the county labourer within the limits 
of the representative Constitution with a considerable measure 


were at least treated like those nearest to them in the social 
scale. Now they find everybody talking of the rights of the 


artisan ; they find Mr. Cross introducing Bills to relieve him 
and his Unions from unjust restrictions; they see the 
condition of the artisan’s dwelling made the subject of 
grave deliberation; they hear much of his feelings in re- 
lation to education; and on all these subjects they are 
conscious of wishes of their own to which no attention is paid, 
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of redistribution of seats, and with such alterations in the 





because these wishes can get no authorised expression. 
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course their sense of alienation is far greater than it was before 
those nearest to them in the social scale received the gift of 
electoral power. , 

As regards the plea that delay will secure for the class of agricul- 
tural labourers time for education, we cannot say that it has for us 
any appreciable force. After all that has been already done in the 
direction of lowering the suffrage, it isimpossible to maintain that 
a certain small increase in the number of those younger electors 
who would be able to read, write, and cypher, would make any 
appreciable difference in their political intelligence. As far as 
purely intellectual education goes, little would be effected 
without demanding a very long delay,—a delay of a couple of 
generations,—and in the meantime, the feelings of the class 
would be excited against the Constitution from the privileges of 
which they were thus excluded. The only educational test which 
it is of much importance to insist upon, after what has been 
done in the Boroughs, is the test of political activity 
and intelligence. Many a man who signs a petition only 
with his mark, is the superior in shrewdness, in equanimity, 
in a cool appreciation of what his class-needs are, of others 
who can both read and write with tolerable fluency. Now the 
agricultural labourers seem to us to have shown by their 
conduct during the long and serious struggles of the last four 
years, that they have attained a fair average of activity and 
sobriety of intelligence in relation to the conduct of affairs, 
What the smaller shopkeepers were twenty or thirty years ago, 
and many of the artisans were ten or five years ago, that 
the agricultural labourers may be said to be now, at least 
as regards the temper and intelligence with which they manage 
their conflicts with their employers. What we have to con- 
sider is, whether we will make them loyal electors by giving 
them the vote, or disloyal non-electors by withholding it from 
them after we have given it to others who fulfil no more elabo- 

. rate conditions of political capacity than they do. We believe 
that Lord Hartington and Mr. Lowe have come to a very un- 
fortunate decision on this matter; and we think the Liberal party 
will feel before long the keenest regret that on this question 
it has not followed with something like unanimity the lead of 
Mr. Forster. 


LORD DUFFERIN ON CANADA. 

ig is a pleasure to any true politician to read a speech like 

that in which Lord Dufferin on Wednesday responded to 
the congratulations of the Canada Club. That it has in it the 
ring of the old oratory, of the days when men cared to be 
eloquent and audiences therefore cared for eloquence, is nothing, 
—is perhaps, in the present congealed condition of public taste, 
even a disadvantage. It is the tone of the speech which is so 
refreshing, the pleasant feeling it leaves as of a bracing yet 
pleasant breeze, the impression it produces of a political life in 
which there are vigour and health, fullness, and even joy. Eng- 
lish politics have become so languid, and in some ways so 
melancholy, men hope for so very little from politics, and have 
become so content if only there is no misfortune, that a 
Viceroy who tells them that his dominion is occupied by a peo- 
ple who are “one of the most intelligent and happiest of the 
offsets of the English race;” a people rapidly developing “into 
a proud and great nation;” a people with a social “ atmo- 
sphere which seems impregnated with the exhilarating spirit 
of enterprise, contentment, and hope;” a people which feels 
that its destinies are as great as its possessions, and that 
it is equal to deal with both, makes society raise its head 
with a glance of amused but half-incredulous surprise. Is 
there a politician left with spirits like that? Is there 
a nation in existence that is really young, young in 
energy and heart and hope, believing in its own future, and 
content with its own present ? 
all true when told us by a man who is not elate with success, 


not * off his head” with victory, not drunk with the champagne | 


of power, but almost coldly constitutional, pleased that his 
Ministry should be the true governors, rejoicing in the strength 
and vigilance of Opposition, full of sincere confidence in the 
capacity and honesty of a Parliament of talkative representa- 
tives. Lord Dufferin talks like a king, but like a king who 
thoroughly believes in the limitations on his own power, 
who has a cordial delight in his own fetters, who 
could sing because his people are showing the determi- 
nation and the capacity to cut out their own way. He is glad, 
like any other king, over his “realm,” the “extraordinary mag- 
nificence and extent of mountain and plain, valley and river, 
lake and forest, prairie and plateau,” which make Canadians 
exult in the possession of “our own dear Canada,” but he is 





It can never be true, least of | 


jubilant, unlike most Kings, over Ministries, exultant over the 
possession of opponents, gay because there is a mighty neigh- 
bour on his borders, happy because within his sway there is a 
land of Celtic Catholics more parliamentary than the English 
themselves. No such figure has appeared before Englishmen 
for years, and society, while involuntarily cheering, hardly be- 
lieves that its own satisfaction can be wise or enduring. 

And yet it is most of it visibly true. Lord Dufferin, no 
doubt, owes something to his Sheridan blood and to his Irish 
training, and to that fine gift bestowed upon so few, which 
enables its possessor to rise to his best when appreciativeness 
is most required, which makes him most eloquent when his 
theme is praise, most lively when he has to thank, most lucid 
when he is depicting gladsome things, but he has not invented 
his tale. There has been no rise in our recent day like the recent 
rise of Canada. The dull, ill-populated, discontented colonies 
which seemed always on the point of revolt, and were constantly 
on the verge of failure, which looked enviously at the rise of the 
bordering Republic, and half distrusted, half despised the 
mother-country, have been welded into a people which feels 
itself a nation, which has overcome its first difficulties, sees its 
way to future greatness, and is at liberty to enjoy the favours 
God has bestowed on it,—endless territory, broad streams, 
an industrious people, 2 climate which exhilarates like the 
climate of the Union without the drawback of wearing 
out men’s nerves, and the strange luxury of a political pro- 
tection which enlarges every career, multiplies every success, 
and ensures security without exacting in return dependence. 
Were the Dominion independent, the highest post in Canada 
would be open, but the highest posts in an Empire would be 
shut. Were she only an ally, her security would be purchased by 
something of humiliation, or worse, by a spirit of reliance fatal 
to honourable independence; but being what she is, an ally 
within the Empire, a protected State whose protector is 
but herself again, an actual portion of the whole body, 
yet with separate vitality, she enjoys a condition absolutely 
unique in history, She can grow in the middle of the world 
as the States grew in their isolation. Her people are accus- 
tomed to say that they will play in relation to North America 
the part which Scotland has played in Britain, but if Canada fills 
up as she is doing, if English emigrants learn as they are learning 
that life there is happy, if her political class can develop, as Lord 
Dufferin says they are developing, statesmen equal to their needs, 
her place may be a larger one than this, and North American 
historians may hereafter trace with anxiety and pleasure 
| the rise of a freer Prussia in the political system of their 
continent. The social system of Canada, if not English, 
differs widely from that of the United States. Her political 
organisation is based on another, and, as we believe, more 
| vital principle, the sovereignty not of a parchment, but of 
the representatives of the people. Her geographical position 
is entirely detached, and though not fortunate as to bound- 
aries, is at least as fortunate as that of Prussia, where an assail- 
able boundary has helped as much as any other cause to pro- 
duce an unassailable people. The thing she most needs now is 
a succession of men who can preside over her destinies, and 
control her foreign policy, and interpret her constitution in an 
adequate spirit; and Lord Dufferin has not only shown that he 
can perform those great functions, but by the spirit in which 
he speaks of them has made it far easier to discover his suec- 
cessor. If he can be so gleesome, the Viceroyalty of the 
| Dominion must be tempting, and many a politician of 
| mark in the world, conscious of powers for which there is no 
iscope at home, and of energies for which there is no outlet, 
}must as he reads Lord Dufferin’s speech sigh for Lord Duf- 
| ferin’s position. Statesmen in England have avoided these 
| great governorships, because they regarded them as stepping- 
stones, and knew that success would not lift them to English 
|power. But if the stepping-stone is high enough to be of it- 
self the end, if this Northern Viceroyalty be really, as Lord 
| Dufferin evidently thinks, and as by unanimous Canadian 
' testimony he has made it, a constitutional kingship, what better 
| prize except the Premiership has the Empire to offer? To 
| preside over a nation with a life and a social system and a destiny, 
to smooth the way of constitutional government, to correct the 
aberrations of Liberalism, to help to choose out the fittest rulers, 
| to have the right of advice and the certainty of grave attention, 
| and to do these things on an adequate arena, in circumstances 
which compel a world to watch, and amid a people with capacity 
of appreciation, is a career which may well tempt alike the 
loftiest and the most able. In showing to the political class 
that such a career is possible, that in the greatest of British 
Colonies a man may be a Constitutional King, and yet 
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ated, Lord Dufferin has done a service to Canada| respectful as that which the leader of the Radicals has assumed 
ore enduring than any of the many for which she as | of late years towards the small proprietors and the shop- 
yet appreciates him. Call no man happy till he dies, and no, keepers. And this is, we hope, precisely what M. Buffet has 
Governor successful till he has retired ; but Lord Dufferin, what- just done in the speech in which he replied to the reproaches 
ever his fortune or his fate, has at least enabled us to perceive | of the ultra-Radical, M. Mareou. M. Buffet’s line was 
the ideal which a Constitutional Governor-General should at | this :—The object of the new Constitution is to make 
tain, The attainment of that ideal will be all the easier if it | Parliament really popular in France. No Assembly which 
is well understood that for those who attain it time has offi- | tried to concentrate all the nation’s power in itself, and to sit 
cially very little meaning. Lord Dufferin already speaks of his in permanence as the depositary of that power, ever would 
“term.” but why, unless he desires it, should he have a term? | be popular. Permanent Assemblies are not and cannot be 
—and he has no right to desire it. He cannot come back and | good Executives. They have in them too much need of 
rule us, and short of that, what can fate do for his happiness, | sensation, too much necessity for oratory, too little 
or his fame, or his usefulness to mankind, better than keep him  passiveness and tranquillity, for taking upon themselves 
where he is? It is our loss, no doubt, and some day, when the the functions of Executive Governments. Assemblies 
bad hour arrives, Englishmen may feel that their circle of choice | are wanted for counsel and discussion on doubtful points, 
for power need not be limited to the middle-aged magnates | not for administering order, which is best done in the old. 
who are choking the benches of St. Stephen’s, and who among | settled ways. If you are so jealous of the Executive as to 
them have not as yet produced one ruler—for both Sir R. | insist on always asserting the power of the Assembly over it, 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone began as boys—that Britain has among | you only pit the Assembly against the Executive in the imagina- 
her Viceroys, and Ambassadors, and Governors, and Generals, tion of France; and the effect of that is, as was shown in 1849- 
and Admirals another reservoir of capacities nearly as large as | 1851, to make the Assembly odious to a great part of France, 
the Parliamentary one, and full of larger men ; but at present,| and to glorify the Executive at the expense of the Assembly. 
and until misfortune shakes us out of our groove, what better | As for the fears of a coup d'etat, nothing can guarantee France 
place for a man like Lord Dufferin than the constitutional | against a coup d'etal except the popularity of the Assemblies, and 
guidance of the Canadian Dominion ? that is not to be gained by encouraging them to usurp the func- 
on i | tions of Government. In any case, when the Assemblies are 
e dissolved there must be a time when the Executive has it all its 
THE NEW ADVANCE IN FRANCE. j own way, and that would be the time, if the country seemed 
HE Constitutional speech delivered by M. Buffet on Wednes-| to favour a coup d'etat, when a coup d'état would take place. 
day, marks, we think, a new era in France. We have never | Make the Assemblies appear to be the centres of agitation, in- 
hitherto felt or expressed much confidence in M. Buffet. It has | stead of fountains of sound popular advice, and nothing can 
been believed here, and we have shared that belief, that M. | prevent the danger of coups d'état. Make the Assemblies the 
Buffet’s dread of the Constitutional Republic has been hardly | great bulwarks of popular liberties and rights, and public opinion 
less than his dread of a restored Empire. He had hitherto | will protect them from coups @état. The Assemblies which would 
seemed to distrust liberty even with more vivacity than he dis-| be really popular in France must be the steady allies, not the 
trusted despotism. When he took office we feared that France | rivals, of the Executive ; and that is precisely what the French 
had got another Duc de Broglie; and not only M. Buffet’s first | Government desires to see them. 
declaration, but the declarations which he continued to make! Now doctrines of this kind, coming from M. Buffet, seem to 
on various subsequent occasions, rather confirmed than relieved | us just what was wanted to put the Government in a sound 
our uneasy feeling as to his tendencies. However, it can | and intelligible relation with the Liberals. This is not the 
hardly be denied that the speech which he made on Wednes- | language of a Minister who secretly wishes to see the Assemblies 
day, accompanied as it is by the energetic preparations | of no account, or who desires to find an excuse for making 
for dissolution which the Assembly, if not under the advice | them of no account. It is the language of a Minister who 
of the Government, at least with its full co-operation, appears | has made up his mind that though representative Assemblies 
to be making, ought to win him a much larger amount of| ought not to absorb all power in France, they cannot be dis- 
constitutional confidence than he has hitherto earned. His} pensed with, and are just as needful to make the Executive strong, 
speech is certainly like the speech of a man who believes | as an independent Executive is needful to make them strong. 
honestly in Parliamentary government, and wishes to see it/In other words, the situation in France is this,—the chief 
growing in the confidence of the nation, instead of forfeiting} of the Conservative party is beginning to lean on the 
that confidence. It has the ring of a liberalising Conservatism | popular power, and the chief of the Radical party is be- 
about it, instead of one of crypto-reaction. Now there can be| ginning to be careful for the Executive power. And all 
nothing more hopeful in France than to find the chiefs of the| this has happened only as the slow fruit of struggles long 
two great opposite parties approximating, however slowly, to} continued and of the utmost vehemence, but which have been 
that moderation of tone which will teach them to understand | less and less violent as time has gone on. The fall of 
each other. M. Thiers was a triumph for reaction, and a somewhat noisy 
The first hopeful symptom on which we have long in-| triumph. The failure of the Bourbon conspiracy was a triumph 
sisted was M. Gambetta’s earnest endeavour to control the | for the Liberal party, though a somewhat less explosive triumph. 
French Radicalism, to do justice to the Conservatism of the | The acceptance of the Septennate was, again, due toa vibration 
peasantry, and to reconcile the bourgeoisie with the artisan, of the pendulum in the Conservative direction, but a less 
class. By this endeavour M. Gambetta has, as we believe, | violent one than the last. The declaration of the Constitu- 
saved France. The wild vibrations of the political pendulum | tional Republic was a new concession to popular wishes, 
were altogether due to the want of common understanding and} and at once the most important and the least sensational 
common feeling between the ouvriers and the peasant-farmers | of all the recent crises. And now M. Buffet, while maintaining 
on the one side, and the ouvriers and the shopkeepers on | in words the independence of the Executive, and resisting popular 
the other. When the mobs of the great cities got the | encroachments, has, though he is the chief of the Conservative 
upper hand, France put on the red cap, and all was/ party,used language such as would have been used two years ago 
agitation. When the agitation had fully sickened both | by M. Thiers as the head of the Liberal party, Thus the progress 
bourgeoisie and peasantry,—and of course the Army, which towards mutual understanding seems to us most significant. 
is more or less identified with the peasantry,—then some dicta-| The spokesman of the Right Centre and the Right in 1875 is 
tor arose who put down the Communists, and ruled in the | at least as Liberal as was the spokesman of the Left Centre in 
name of capital and land. Before this vicious series of violent | 1873; and the spokesman of the Radical Left in 1875 is almost 
alternations could cease, it was absolutely necessary that some | as moderate as was the spokesman of the Left Centre in 1873. M. 
one whom the artisans trust should be statesman enough to| Buffet now is as Constitutional in his tone as, in 1873, or even in 
see the need of winning the confidence of the two other| 1874, he was disposed to lean to despotism. M. Gambetta is as 
great classes of France—and this happened, we believe,| Conservative now, as in 1873 or in 1874 he was disposed to be 
when M. Gambetta first returned to public life, after the | provocative. Neither the white flag nor the upheaval of new 
gloomy experience of his short dictatorship during the war. | ‘couches sociales’ are any longer terrors kept in reserve for the 
But it was not enough for M. Gambetta to be moderate | opposite party. If righteousness and peace have not exactly 
himself, and to teach moderation to the party which puts con-| kissed each other, at least the Right and the Left 
fidence in him,—it was equally necessary that the leader of the | have understood each other. And that is the beginning 
party so violently distrusted as reactionist, should show himself |of wisdom. Constitutionalism cannot exist in a country 
equally moderate, and tone down his fear and hatred of mobs| where the extreme parties have not a common intel- 
into an attitude towards the democratic creed as earnest and |lectual and moral basis. That common intellectual and 
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to drink hard, the drink, again, incapacitating them still further, 
That is an unpleasant prospect even to men who, remembering 
how the little Roman swordsmen conquered the world, and 
how excellent a soldier the sallow costermonger makes, do not 
exaggerate the advantages conferred by a large physique. If 
y mere dint of self-control exercised through very trying | we do not wanta big race of men, we do want a healthy one, and 
crises, on both sides, into something like a Parliamentary | a sober one, and though little men may be healthy, stunted men 
equilibrium. And nothing can bid fairer for the dissolution | very rarely possess an average vitality. It is the more un- 
and the appeal to the country, than this new feeling on the | pleasant, because if the evil is proved—and nobody doubts it, 
part of the Radicals that the Government is not so unscrupu- though observers differ as to its extent—it cannot be remedied in 
lous as they once thought it, and this still newer feeling on | the old way. Men must dwell in cities, however fast they die 
the part of the Government that the populace is not, after all,! there, and the conditions of factory labour cannot be very 
so anarchical as it had been led to imagine. That is the mood | much improved. The Legislature can do little more to secure 
in which political antagonists learn how to submit honestly the | either better mills, or shorter hours, or a later term for be- 
issues between them to the arbitration of the nation, without | ginning labour. The mills are as healthy as they can be 
nourishing a secret conviction that if the nation declares against | made, half-time is universal in factory towns, and if we 
them the nation cannot be in its right mind, and ought to be | enlarged the legal term of childhood to fourteen we might 
converted to a better mind by a wholesome use of force. And | not secure much gain. The children who suffer seem from 
when once the extremes begin to be tolerant of each other in| Dr. Fergusson’s evidence to be worn out before they reach that 
France, the moderate politicians who occupy the mean between | age, and the object is to prevent their wearing out. 
them will begin to govern. It is satisfactory, therefore, to find that Dr. Fergusson, 
while exposing the evil, assigns it to a cause other than those 
a3 2 iat a inherent in factory life. Like all philanthropists of his kind 
THE DEGENERACY OF CITY CHILDREN. he pushes ievedindiion perhaps os far, but still he points to 
| R. FERGUSSON, certifying Surgeon under the Factory} a definite and exceedingly probable cause of the mischief 
Acts at Bolton, has revived an old and important dis-| admittedly at work. We cannot follow him altogether when 
cussion in a somewhat novel form. Thirty years ago the public | he says the cause is intemperance, for on the whole, the 
was horrified by accounts, most of them true, of the stunted | children of the last generation, outside factories, were as large as 
condition of the children in factories, of their liability to | their race had ever been, and they were descended from men who 
scrofulous diseases, and of their feebleness from overwork. ; drank harder than the workmen do now. The children of drinking 
It was said that the race was degenerating rapidly, that the | colliers and navvies are not puny people. Nor can we quite accept 
standard of height was being lowered in factory towns, and | the fact that factory lads between twelve and twenty smoke 
that the evil threatened to increase, each generation losing |or chew tobacco as a reason for factory children under thir- 
something of its pristine strength and vitality. A certain | teen being unable to work full time. The young ones have 
not heen chewing, nor is there any evidence that the girls, who 


. ° . . | 
proportion of these statements was due, no doubt, to prejudice, 
to the belief of country gentlemen that sallowness means sick-| do not chew, are so much less feeble than the boys, who do. 


ness—though Jews are the healthiest race in the world—and | Dr. Fergusson, in fact, makes no distinction between them, and 
to ignorance of the change of type produced by life in crowded | the proportion of girls who attended his office to obtain certifi- 
cities; but official inquiry revealed, if not degeneracy, at least a} cates must, if Bolton is like other manufacturing towns, con- 
terrible liability to disease, among overworked children, and | siderably exceed that of boys. And Dr. Fergusson can hardly 
by a series of Acts, beginning with the 7th and 8th Victoria, | be right in overlooking one main cause of the present debility 
cap. 15, the employers were compelled to dismiss all children | of factory children of thirteen, namely, the immense increase of 
under nine, to reduce the hours for all children under thirteen, | puny children, who ought by the laws of nature to have died, 
and to place their “hands,” whether children or adults, under | but who are permitted, by the new sanitary arrangements of 
better sanitary conditions, The Acts, though violently opposed | our towns, by the improved health of their mothers, and by the 
by the employers, were warmly supported by the operatives, by ; higher wages of their fathers, to retain their lives. But we 
scientific men, and by country gentlemen—who, however, did | can well believe his main assertion that the feeble physique 
not extend them to agricultural labourers—and they were in a | is owing in part to a change of diet of the most injurious 
measure successful. Dr. Fergusson allows that the mills are | kind. The children of the poor, who thirty or forty years 
now, for the most part, healthy, He does not think that|ago were all brought up to drink milk, now drink tea 
the labour now exacted is too much for healthy children} without milk at every meal, and fail in consequence 
of thirteen, and he deprecates, as we understand him, any rise| to develope either bone or muscle. Dr. Fergusson had 
in the limit of age. But he maintains that in spite of the | this tested in the case of many sickly children, and found 
Acts the race of factory hands is degenerating. He has|that those who were allowed milk twice a day grew nearly 
observed their children for forty years, and examined them | four times as fast. There can be no doubt that this loss of 
professionally for fourteen, with great eare—care increased by | milk, which is nearly universal, and extends to the country as 
a mistaken idea that he had a right to forbid weak children of | well as to the town, is the greatest loss that children have sus- 
thirteen from working full time—and he is convineed, as he | tained, and unfortunately it is nearly irremediable. In the 
told a Committee of the House of Commons on Saturday, that | country milk can only be obtained by the poor with great 
He kept careful records, and he | trouble and exertion, even when, as is now rarely the case, the 
found that the proportion of children physically untit for work farmers will sell it to them, and in cities it is far too expensive 
at the age of thirteen increased from year to year, until in the | for habitual use. A good supply of milk to a household with 
873 he felt himself co.npelled to reject one- | four children would cost nearly as much as meat, and to pre- 
half the children of thirteen as physically untit to work full | scribe a milk diet to a factory lad of twelve is as sensible as to 
time. When set to work they never wrew, and did not increase | prescribe champagne. The only remedy is to discover some 
The Acts had, in facet, failed | article of diet which supplies nearly all the same requisites, 
and then—a much harder task—to prevail on the population 
to feed their children with it. They unluckily despise the 
cheapest and most nourishing diet they can get, oatmeal 
judiced or accustomed to demand too high a standard, he | porridge, and it would require all the exertions of those 
stated that his colleagues Dr. Settle and Mr. Garstang entirely | who influence them to remove a dislike as unreasonable 
agreed with his views upon the subject. }as that which deters them from Australian meat. Still 

At first sight, this seems a most disheartening account. Itis| the prejudice must be removable, and so must the greatest 
next to a certainty that physical inferiority is a transmissible | difficulty in the way of bringing up children in great 
quality ; it is probable that a physically inferior race will, un- | towns,—the slight opportunity for healthy exercise. Gymnastic 
less crushed from the outside, continue existing ; and it is pos- | training is not a perfect substitute for country life, but it is a 
sible, though not proved, that inferiority is progressive, down at | substitute, and it could be provided more or less effectively in 
least to a point at which the frame becomvs, so to speak, | every national school. Withasound diet and habitual exercise, 
acclimatised to its injurious conditions. Dr. Fergusson’s evi- | children in decently-drained towns ought neither to die nor live a 
dence therefore points to a continuous deterioration, under which decrepid, sickly race; or if they suffer themselves from seden- 
our manufacturing cities will be filled by an unler-sized race of | tary work, ought to transmit their natural vigour, and not their 


men, usually sickly and incapable of the rougher and more | acquired weakness, to their immediate descendants. 


necessary kinds of labour, and under a permanent temptation | 





moral basis is beginning to be felt in France by both Con- 
servatives and Liberals, and on this we ground our hopes for 
the future. It is indeed the first time in France that a stormy 
Assembly, instead of growing more and more stormy up to the 
“Hage of a sensational euthanasia, has gradually quieted down 




















they rapidly degenerate. 
five years ending 1 


a pound-weight in six months, 
to secure what their advocates hoped, a fairly healthy race of 
children, who might be relied on to transmit their health to 
their descendants. To remove any suspicion that he was pre- 
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THE JUDICATURE AMENDMENT BILL. 

HE Common-law Barristers in the House of Commons 
made a dead-set at the Judicature Bill on Monday night, 

but though they had all the will in the world to mar, they con- 
trived, if anything, to improve the measure, Of the points 
raised by them, three only can be considered as of really im- 
port 
the constitution of the intermediate Court of Appeal, which, 
though to be established only for a year, may last a good deal 
longer ; the right of appeal to be allowed from it to the House 
of Lords; and the rule that is to be established as to costs in 
the Courts which at present are Courts of Common Law. On 
the first point they to a certain extent succeeded, and, we 
think, deserved to succeed ; they made out a case for further 
consideration on the second; and on the third, they failed, 


ant bearing on the working of our new judicial system.— | 


| nothing except in preventing the diminution of the Common- 
Law Judges which was provided for by the Act of 1873. That 
Act provided that the three divisions of the High Court of Justice 
which will represent the Courts of Common Law should consist 
of five Judges apiece, whereas since the passing of the Corrupt 
Practices Act, there have been six Judges in each Court. The 
three Election Judges at present enjoy a great deal of leisure : 
and it was expected that by a re-arrangement of the business 
of the Courts, and especially of the circuit business, the Com- 
mon Law work could be carried on efficiently with the number 
| of Judges which sufficed before 1867. Against this view Sir Henry 
| James and his friends made out a case the only weakness of 
{which was that it was far too strong for their purpose. 
| On their showing the Courts of Common Law, manned as they 
| are at present, are utterly inefficient. They get through scarcely 
| a tithe of the special jury cases in London and Middlesex—the 















as it was inevitable that they should do. The Bill pro- | result being that litigants are forced to refer their cases or to 
posed that the — of Appeal should consist, besides | settle, and that the number of actions brought is much lower 
ex-officio members, who can scarcely ever be in attendance, | than it otherwise would be. On circuit the same state of matters 
of not more than 9 ed Judges, two of whom | prevails, the Judges having at most places where they sit to 
should be the present Lords Justices of Appeal in Chancery, leave the greater part of their work undisposed of. As to the 
and two more of whom should be taken from the paid | truth of these statements there is no doubt. But supposing 
members of the Judicial er of the Privy Council. | that a proper use of the strength of the Bench is made at pre- 
An attempt, by no means successful, though earnestly per- | sent, the true inference from them would seem to be that the 
sisted in, was made to show that it would be breaking faith | number of Judges should be indefinitely increased. It is almost 
— dale tamks oe te — 6 Ps = a | F ery Sas of the number . —— which, x yong J 
meal ; é a, assailants ‘ vere | James's facts, are necessary; and all the more, that there is 
right in maintaining that: this would too greatly weaken the | some difficulty in supplying the Bench, as it now is, with 
anes sage gp —- oa ry —. wi | thoroughly eflicient men. Fortunately, there is no doubt that 
stronger than by other arrangements 1t could easily made. | the block in the Common-law Courts is a result of sheer mis- 
Having succeeded in obtaining the exclusion of the Privy Council | management, and that it is to be got rid of by better arrange- 
Judges, they made a vigorous effort to have two of the Common- | monte: not by adding to the number of Judges, but by 
law Judges put in their place ; but in this matter the Attorney- | making a better use of those we have. The number of Judges. 

















General was not to be persuaded, and the result is that the 
Appeal Court will consist of the two Lords Justices, and of 
three others taken from the Bench or from the Bar, to be 
appointed by the Crown. This will, if anything, give a better 
Appeal Court than that proposed by the Bill, while it will 
leave the judicial strength of the Privy Council Committee 
unimpaired ; and it can scarcely be feared that in the Court, 
at its start, the Common Law will be insufficiently represented. 
The Lord Chancellor, with whom the appointments will lie, 
must desire to set up as strong a Court as possible, and it is 
best that his discretion should be entirely unfettered. The 
clause which was to regulate appeals from this Court to the 
House of Lords was so worded that no two persons were agreed 
as to its effect—a strange thing in a Bill for which Lord Cairns 
is responsible—and the prevailing feeling was that it 
would give too limited a right of appeal; while, on the other 
hand, the amendment of Mr. Watkin Williams, which would 
have given an appeal to the Lords from every decision of the 
Appeal Court, obviously went much too far, and might have 
led to the supersession of the appeal altogether, by showing 
that the House of Lords was unequal to the duties thrown 
upon it. In these circumstances, it was unavoidable that the 


clause should be postponed, the Attorney-General undertaking | 
to consider in what cases appeal should be given, and to ex- | 


press his conclusion in unambiguous terms. That the Equity 
rule as to costs should be extended to all the Courts, followed 
necessarily upon the fact that every Court will henceforth be 
a Court of Equity as well as a Court of Law: and the 
pathetic pleadings of Sir Henry James and Mr. Watkin Wil- 
liams could not avail to prevent what was inevitable. 
That they had found the Common-law rule, which makes 
costs follow the event, work well, and that their experience did 
not incline them to trust the discretion of the Judges in 
awarding costs, could in no case have been sufficient reasons 
for maintaining a rule which circumstances will make inap- 
plicable ; but as between the Common-law rule and the dis- 
cretion in allowing costs exercised by the Equity Judges, there 
1s no doubt that the latter is to be preferred. The Common- 
law Courts are only too much occupied with actions which 
should never have been brought, or which should have been 
brought in an inferior Court, and the judicious exercise by the 
Judges of the discretion which the Bill will give them can 
hardly fail to suppress a great part of this noxious growth of 


| once fixed at six for each Court, cannot be reduced ; and with 
| the smaller number we should have had all the sooner to think 
‘out the expedients by which alone efficiency can be secured : 
| but the diminution of the number of Judges was so generally 
| protested against by the lawyers in the House, that we 
'ecan scarcely blame the Attorney-General for yielding 
ithe point. It appeared that he had himself opposed the 
|reduction in 1873; and it cannot be said that the matter 
}is of much importance, except to those who are or who 
jhave hopes of becoming Judges. It should be observed. 
| however, that, inasmuch as the Judges of first instance will be 
| relieved of the Exchequer Chamber business, which at present 
|oeeupies a good deal of their time, the maintenance of the 
| Courts at their present strength is equivalent to a considerable 
/addition to the number of Judges. The Attorney-General 
|accepted, on the suggestion of Mr. Butt, an amendment 
slightly limiting the power of making and changing rules of 
| Court which the Bill gives to the Judges; and as the amend- 
'ment may do something to soothe the uneasy mind of Mr. 
| Watkin Williams, and leaves the Judges with ample power, we 
have no doubt he did rightly. 1t does not seem that it would 
| have been in the power of the Judges, as Mr. Williams and 
other opponents of the Bill asserted, to abolish trial by jury, 
and it may be assumed that their Conservative habit and the 
| certainty of Parliamentary censure would have deterred them 
| from so revolutionary a course ; but it would have been wrong 
to omit anything which could be done without inconvenience to 
reassure the timid. The distrust of Judges and the fear of 
| change in the men who will be the Judges of the future have, 
‘however, been sufliciently deferred to. and it is to be hoped that 
\the Attorney-General will take the advice of Sir Andrew 
| Lusk, distrust Common-law counsellors, and stick to his Bull 
| in future. 
| The Judicature Act, which will come into being in November 
jnext, will no doubt, have glaring defects but at any rate it 
will have the great merit of being new. We are cutting our- 
| selves off from our past, and when we have fairly done so, even 
\lawyers of the calibre of Sir Henry James and Mr. Watkin 
Williams, who can at present only pour forth lamentations 
over what is going, and make unavailing efforts to retain part 
of it, may do good service in suggesting the reforms that will 
be necessary. The more they point out the deficiencies of the 
new Judicature the more we shall all be obliged to them ; and 









































litigation. the hope may be indulged that its deficiencies will be cured 

Virtually, the Judicature Bill may be said to be through | before time has consecrated them. There are to be continuous 
Committee, and besides the exclusion of the Privy-Council | sittings for the trial of eases in London and Middlesex, and it will 
Judges from the Court of Appeal — which, considering | soon be found that more frequent sittings are equally needed in 
the amount and the importance of the Privy - Council | the provinces. Round the district registries which the Judicature 
business, is, we think, to be approved—the Common-law | Act establishes in provincial towns there will gather groups of 
assailants of the measure on Monday night succeeded in | barristers engaged in local practice, and from them there will 
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by and by be a cry for local Courts to which, in some shape or | responded, is to us proof at least of this,—that if the religion of 


other, concession will have to be made. 


Bench will resist changes of this sort, but their resistance will | and that ‘‘ man-worship,” 


The Bar and the | ‘‘gush” is confined to America, the habit of religious gushing isnot, 


as it used in older and sterner days to 


not avail for retarding change as it has hitherto done, and | be called, that is, overweening confidence in individual ministers, 


this appears to be among the most excellent effects of the 
revolution which is now in course of completion. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS 
BEECHER. 

p* PARKER, the Minister of the Congregational Church in 

London called the ‘‘City Temple,” must either be a very 
inconsiderate person, or a very stupid one, or must entertain ideas 
very much at variance with those ordinarily possessed by English 
Nonconformists, As all the world knows, Mr. Henry Ward 
Beecher, pastor of the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and far the 
most prominent preacher in the United States, has been under trial 
for many months on a charge of adultery with Elizabeth Tilton, 
the wife of a leading member of his church, and recently editor 
of the religious paper, the Independent, with which Mr. Beecher’s 
name has been for many years connected, After a trial as long 
protracted, as careful, and almost as nasty in some of its details 
as that of Queen Caroline, after-speeches from counsel which fill 
books, after a charge from Judge Neilson in which he carefully 
and ayowedly abstained from the faintest expression of opinion 
on the evidence and confined himself rigidly to the law, and 
after eight days’ of strict confinement, and we may presume, of 
careful study of the evidence, the jury declared themselves 
hopeless of arriving at a conclusion, three of them remaining 
obstinately convinced of Mr. Beecher's guilt. They were dis- 
charged, therefore, without a verdict. This obstinacy was the 
more remarkable, because under the Judge’s charge an English 
jury would certainly have agreed almost at once on the acquittal 
It is not too much to say that on the termination 
case rested almost exactly where it did at the 


THE ENGLISH AND MR. 


of the accused. 

of the trial the c 
beginning,—that is to say, upon the two undisputed facts that Mr. 
Beecher had confessed in writing that he had wronged Theodore 
Tilton in some way which made him full of remorse and sorrow, 
and that Mrs. Tilton had confessed to her husband in writing her 
adultery with Mr. Beecher. Mrs, Tilton’s confession was re- 
tracted immediately after, and she declared that it had been 
obtained from her by overmastering pressure; and she was 
obviously so weak and hysterical a person that it went for very 
little, while the Judge’s ruling practically struck out Mr. Beecher’s 
letters altogether. Mr. Neilson, who is regarded in New York 
as honest and impartial, warned the jury that the letters by 


themselves could be no proof that adultery had been committed. | 


That Mr. Beecher had signed them was clear, that he had in- 
tentionally or not confessed in them some wrong against Tilton 
was also clear, but there was no more evidence in them of 
adultery than there was of housebreaking or forgery. 
two confessions disposed of, there was nothing for the jury to 


go upon except Mrs. Moulton’s statement that Mr. Beecher had | 


confessed to her—which was blankly denied, and which, we presume, 
the majority of the jury disbelieved, thinking Mrs. Moulton too | 
nearly connected with the prosecution—and the most astounding 
amount of gossip ever imported into any trial. Under that gossip, 
and some direct testimony, Mr. Tilton’s character as a faith- | 
ful husband ora decent Christian disappeared ; but Mr. Tilton was 
not on trial, and as against the men and women who were there 
was no direct evidence of any sort, except proof that if Mr. 
Beecher is the kind of man described by plaintiff's Counsel he had 
plenty of opportunities ; no cireumstantial evidence except the 
confessions; and no evidence from probabilities except some very 
inconclusive testimony that Mr. 
terpretation on the text that ‘there is more joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth than over ninety-and-nine righteous 
persons that need no repentance,” and that he has a tolerance for 
Free Lovers, Sadducees, and his own accusers passing all com- 
prehensible limits of Christian charity. The inability of the 
jury to find a verdict amounts therefore—supposing them honest, 
and their honesty has been publicly impugned—at the best toa 
verdict of not proven,—a verdict, that is, which implies only 
the moral issue as doubtful as 
should excite the enthusiasm of 
an English religious congregation for Mr. that a 
leading Nonconformist Minister, without waiting for the text 
of the Judge’s charge, which had not reached London, should 
have asked them to telegraph their ‘‘ unabated confidence and 
love” to Mr. Beecher, and that they should have unanimously 


a legal acquittal, and leaves 


ever. That such a verdict 


Sececher, 





| 


The | 


3eecher puts the old heretic in- | 


has reached to dangerous heights even in our own city. That 
| Congregationalists should rejoice in the absence of a verdict 
against Mr. Beecher is reasonable enough, and if they have con. 
bonne themselves of his innocence, not unbecoming; but that 
after they have read any tolerably accurate account of the trial they 
should feel ‘‘ unabated confidence” in him, such confidence that 
they should break all their own rules to proclaim it aloud to the 
whole world, seems to us, we confess, a dismal omen for the future, 
It shows that that subordination of the judgment to the emotions, 
that tendency to consider hysteric sympathy as the best substitute 
for piety, that want of manly reserve, in fact, which is becoming 
the snare of the more orthodox creeds, which is sweeping like a 
Southern flood over Catholicism, which threatens the safety of the 
High Church, which has repeatedly destroyed the strength that is 
the distinctive quality of Calvinism, and which may one day sap 
the vitality of the Broad Church, is eating its way among a section 
of old, orthodox Nonconformists, who would have previously 
been pronounced, of all men, the least liable to excess of purulent 
sentimentality. 

For what is this man, in whom they have such ‘ unabated con- 
fidence and love,” as revealed to the whole world under the legal 
microscope at Brooklyn,—a Luther, a Melancthon, a Henry Martyn, 
a John Newton, or even, to put the case in a light many readers 
will understand, an American nineteenth-century King David? 
Nothing of the kind. If the evidence at the trial proves anything, 
it proves that Mr. Beecher, on the highest reading of his own de- 
fence, is himself, in character, position, and habit of life, precisely 
that person whom Nonconformists most dislike,—the typical 

Catholic Director, as described in so many Protestant books, the 
| man who, while personally pure, is the most intimate friend of all 
| women who confess to him; who stands to them in a relation no 
one can safely oceupy, as close as husband or father, yet without 
| relationship ; who is the depositary of all secrets, who guides all acts, 
who can interfere between husband and wife, and who becomes in- 
voluntarily the object of an adoration, half religious, half emotional, 
and all the more subjugating because there isin it no personal sin. Mr. 
Beecher does not reject that position, does not impeach evidence 
of his slobbering relation to a dozen households, does not question 
that Mrs. Tilton was in love with him, does not deny that he was 
in all but name a confessor, makes of all that assumption to be 
above the cautions other men must keep the very ground of his 
imply his counsel, to be always 
| kissing, pardoning, slobbering, crying, and writing hysterical 
Everything with him is extravagant, and most 
especially his contrition. Is this the attitude in which any section 
of Nonconformists wish their ministers to pose? If they do, 
they have found their exemplar; but if they do, let them, at 
| least, abandon their habitual denunciations of the Catholic priest- 
| hood for assuming the very same position under guarantees which 
no Protestant Church can attempt to impose. If they know any- 
| thing of the trial, they must know that Mr. Beecher appears in it, 
| on the strictest the ory of his personal innocence, precisely in the 

| character which they themselves habitually and constantly ascribe 
to the typical and usually imaginary Jesuit Confessor. Is that 
| what they like and are ready to worship in their religious 
not, the only excuse for them is 
| that they have acted in an ignorant hurry, unworthy of 
|men who think, and think justly, that piety, and sympathy, 
'and fraternal love are not inconsistent with the possession of 
some modicum of that common-sense which an Englishman, 











defence. It is his nature, 


| Americanese. 





| leaders ?—Dbecause if it is 


| of all men, needs, if he is to keep the rein over himself unbroken. 
| A Frenchman with sentiment is generally better and stronger 
| than a Frenchman without it, but an Englishman is almost invari- 
ably weaker and worse. Lis temptation is sensuousness, and the 
moment he makes of religion an opiate instead of a tonic—and 
that is the direct consequence of subordinating everything to an 
artificial affection for all mankind—his temptation is certain to 
| get the better of him, though its victory be proclaimed to the 
world only by an easy-going indifference to all but ease. If the 
congregation of the City Temple acted in ignorance, they should 
beware for the future of trusting either themselves or their leaders ; 
and if they acted with knowledge, the best thing they can do is 
to turn Catholics, and so get some security that their Beechers 
will not give occasion for months of scandalous gossip. 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON INSTINCT IN BIRDS AND | 


MAN. 


earlier portion, a very graphic paper in the new (July) 


ie E Duke of Argyll has written a very entertaining and, in its | 


Contemporary Review, on “ Instinct in its Relation to the Mind of | 


Man.” He describes with much vivacity three cases of birds’ 
instinct which had recently come under his own personal observa- 
tion ;—the instinct which taught a young dipper or water-ousel, 
hatched, as it was in this particular case, out of sight of the 
water, how to bebave when it first stumbled on the water for 
which its physical constitution fitted it ;—the iastinct which taught 
a young dun-diver or red-breasted Mergauser not only to use its 
swimming and diving powers to escape pursuit, but to turn to 
advantage the singular likeness of its plumage to the shore, 
by crouching on it, without stirring a feather, while the pursuer 
was examining (and missing) the very spot on which it lay 
concealed ; and finally, the instinct which taught a common wild 
duck when her nest and young were in danger from a dog to simulate 
the movements of a wounded bird incapable of flight, fluttering 
helplessly away from the enemy, simply in order to divert the dog 
sufficiently from the nest which must otherwise have been detected 
by the dog, if only by the sense of smell. In all three cases, the Duke 
of Argyll points out very clearly how recondite the adaptations are 
which thus availed the birds in question,—for instance, that the 
instinct which led to the motionless attitude of the young Mergauser 
on the ground was one which even in the most distant ancestry 
could never have been taught to the young bird by its parents, 
since the plumage of the mature bird does not suit it for this 
manceuvre, and is accordingly one which it never adopts, and 
this though the manceuvre depends for its suecess on the 
most absolute stillness, since the fluttering of a feather would 
betray the bird; nay, further, that this absolute stillness must be 
preserved amidst the fear and terror which the close approach of 
the pursuer inspires, and which but a moment before ora moment 
after, when it is on the lake, leads the bird not to this breathless 
stillness, but to the most agile and rapid flight. So, again, he 
explains that the strategic mimicry of a helpless and wounded 
condition which is so favourite an expedient of the wild duck for 
the purpose of leading her natural enemies away from her nest, 
could hardly have been learned through the experience of any tribe 
of birds, since wild ducks can have few opportunities of studying 
each other’s behaviour when wounded. Indeed, if one out of a 
flock is wounded all the others make haste to escape ; so that this 
imitated helplessness,—seldom resorted to, by the way, according 
to the Duke of Argyll, unless a dog is in pursuit, the feint being, 
in fact, of no avail with man,—is practised by birds which never 
had any opportunity at all of noting how wounded birds con- 
duct themselves. The Duke infers, then, that no hypothesis is 
wilder than the supposition that these instincts are the organised 
products of the experience of former generations of birds, On 
this head he says with great force :— 
“We shall find that the theory of experience assumes the pre-ex- | 
istence of the very powers for which it professes to account. The very | 
lowest of the faculties by which experience is acquired is the faculty of 
imitation. But the desire to imitate must be as instinctive as the organs 
are hereditary by which imitation is effected. Then follow in their 
order all the higher faculties by which the lessons of experience are | 
put together—so that what has been in tie past is made the basis of 


anticipation as to what willbe in the future. This is the essential process | 
by which experience is acquired, and every step in that process assumes | 
the pre-existence of mental tendencies and of mental powers which are 
purely instinctive and innate. To account for instinct by experience is 
nothing but an Irish bull. It denies the existence of things which are 
nevertheless assumed in the very terms of the denial: it elevates into 
a cause that which must in its nature be a consequence, and a conse- 
quence, too, of the very cause which is denied. Congenital instincts, 
and hereditary powers, and pre-established harmonies, are the origin of | 
a experience, and without them no one step in experience could ever | 
© gained,” | 


Then the Duke points out very clearly what kind of knowledge 
in the ease of the wild duck’s strategy would be involved in the 
conscious adaptation of the means pursued to the end in view:— 


“If now we examine, in the light of our own reason, all the elements 
of knowledge or of intellectual perception upon which the instinct of 
the wild duck is founded, and all of which, as existing somewhere, it 
undoubtedly reflects, we shall soon see how various and extensive 
these elements of knowledge are. - First, there is the knowledge that 
the cause of the alarm is a carnivorous animal. On this fundamental 
point no creature is ever deceived. The youngest chick knows a hawk, 
and the dreadful form fills it with instant terror. Next, there is the 
knowledge that dogs and other carnivorous quadrupeds have the sense 
of smell, as an additional element of danger to the creatures on which 
they prey. Next, there is the knowledge that the dog, not being itself 
a flying animal, has sense enough not to attempt the pursuit of prey 
which can avail itself of this sure and easy method of escape. Next, | 
there is the conclusion from all this knowledge, that if the dog is to be 
induced to chase, it must be led to suppose that the power of flight has 





been somehow lost. And then there is the farther conclusion, that 
this can only be done by such an accurate imitation of a disabled bird 
| as shall deceive the enemy into a belief in the possibility of capture. And 
| lastly, there are all the powers of memory and the qualities of imagina- 
tion which enable good acting to be performed. All this reasoning and 
| all this knowledge is certainly involved in the action of a bird-mother, 
just as certainly as reasoning and knowledge of a much profounder 
kind is involved in the structure or adjustment of the organic machinery 
by which and through which the action is itself performed.” 

The Duke further points out that the most claborate and recon- 
dite of all animal instincts, especially in relation to the provision 
for their young, are apt to belong to the lowest types of animal 
life,—to many kinds of insects, for instance, which lay their eggs 
in situations very delicately fitted for the hatching and feeding of 
their young,—while the higher types, the mammals, make much 
less apparently far-sighted provision for their offspring. 

And then the Duke of Argyll goes on to apply these hints, 
by discussing the analogies between human reason and these 
automatic instincts of animal life. This last part of his 
essay is hardly as clear as the first, but if we understand him 
rightly, his view is that the organic principles of human 
sensibility, perception, and reason all involve machinery (and 
machinery far more claborate than any of the instincts just 
discussed), for leading men to choose means of which they 
do not, and could not, know the efficacy, to ends which they 
could not possibly foresee; whence the Duke infers that in any 
sense in which the phenomena of the lower orders of animals can 
be explained by the ‘automatic’ theory, the highest order of 
mental phenomena must, in a large sense, be referred to the same 
principles of explanation,—in other words, to very elaborate 
adjustments between that which is around us and that which is 
within us, such as we could never have contrived for ourselves, 
and if we could, could never have so contrived that they would 
answer purposes of which the persons who were first to use and 
profit by them, never dreamt. Just as the pleasure which food 
gives, is in some close correlation with the unsuspected power 
of the organism to assimilate and appropriate the chemical elements 
of that food, so we understand the Duke to argue that the pleasure 
which disinterested sympathy, for instance, or knowledge, or 
poetical genius bestows, is in equally close correlation with the 
unsuspected power of the mind to appropriate to itself and 








use for its own growth and development, the spiritual fruits of 
sympathy, and knowledge, and poetical genius. His position is, 
that in all these spheres of consciousness we choose means of 
which we do not know the power, to ends of which we cannot 
gauge the real significance and value, just as the wild duck 
does when it acts the part of a helpless and wounded bird 
|in order to draw off the dog on a useless chase. It may, 
| perhaps, be one historic illustration of the Duke’s meaning 
| to remind ourselves that sensibility to the beauty of women 
jled men into both poetry and chivalry, which poetry and 
| chivalry produced the love of letters, and a new and very power- 
ful instrument for the higher organisation of human society, 
neither of which causes could have been detected in the germ of the 
movements generated ;—again, that the laws of perception and 
sensibility combined led to the growth of the fine arts, without 
any one’s suspecting that the growth of the fine arts would lead 
to new scientific, new moral, and new religious conceptions of 


| the greatest possible importance to human society ;—and again, 


that the laws of reasoning led to glimpses of geometrical and 
astronomical truth, without suggesting any dream to those who 
first entered on these inquiries, that the pursuit of these lines of 
investigation would transform the physical condition of the world, 
and give new laws to its industry. This, or something like this, 
is, we suppose, what the Duke of Argyll means when he says :— 
“We see it to be a great law prevailing in the instincts of the lower 
animals, and in our own, that they are true not only as guiding the ani- 
mal rightly to the satisfaction of whatever appetite is immediately con- 
cerned, but true also as ministering to ends of which the animal knows 


| nothing, although they are ends of the highest importance, both in its 


own economy, and in the far-off economies of creation. In direct pro- 
portion as our own minds and intellects partake of the same nature, and 
are founded on the same principle of adjustment, we may feel assured that 
the same law prevails over their nobler work and functions. And the 
glorious law is no less than this—that the work of Instinct is true not 


| only for the short way it goes, but for that infinite distance into which 


it leads in a true direction. I know no argument better fitted to dispel 
the sickly dreams of the Philosophy of Nescience. Nor do I know of 
any other conception as securely founded on science, properly so called, 
which better serves to render intelligible, and to bring within the familiar 
analogies of Nature, even those highest and rarest of all gifts which 
constitute what we understand as inspiration. That the human mind 
is always in some degree, and that certain individual minds have been 
in a special degree, reflecting-surfaces, as it were, for the verities of the 
unseen and eternal world, is a conception having all the characters of 
coherence which assures us of its harmony with the general constitution 
and course of things.” 
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But these higher faculties are all moulded on the same model 
as the lowest animal instincts:—‘‘I hold that we can know 
and can almost thoroughly understand the instincts of the 
Jower animals, and this for the best of all reasons, that we are 
ourselyes animals, whatever more,—having to a large extent pre- 
cisely the same instincts, with the additional capacity of looking 
down on ourselves in this capacity from a higher elevation,—to 
which we can ascend at will.” We suppose this means that just 
as when we clear our windpipe of a crumb which has accidentally 
got down it by mechanical means admirably adapted for the 
purpose, but of the mode of operation of which we have no 
consciousness, so in more recondite mental processes we find 
instinctive impulses guiding us, as, for instance, in the case of the 
manceuvres of parental affection, which can be only compared to 
the stratagem of the wild duck as regards both the unconscious 
character of their origin and the elaborateness of their machinery. 

However, we suspect that the Duke is hardly correct in 
all he urges on this branch of his subject. The completest 
instincts of man remain, we think, coiled up in the organs of 
the body, as in the case we have referred to of the cough which 
expels a foreign substance from the windpipe. So soon as we 
ascend into the region of the affections and the intellect at 
all, there is that tendency for reflection to mingle with and 
take the place of instinct, which creates a great gulf between 
us and the lower animals. A human mother battling for her 
children exhibits much less of instinctive feint and much more 
of conscious stratagem than the wild duck of the Duke’s essay. 
The life of the affections in men, instinctive as it is in origin, 
is thoroughly permeated by thought,—and this thought very 
much alters its character. We can still less follow the Duke 
when he identifies the intellectual intuitions with automatic in- 
stincts as phenomena of an analogous kind, though of a different 
order. Ile says :—‘‘ This is indeed the essential character of all 
the axioms, or self-evident propositions which are the basis of 
reasoning, that the truth of them is perceived by an act of 
apprehension, which if it depends on any process, depends on a 
process unconscious, involuntary, and purely automatic.” Now 
we do not sce what can be meant by calling an ‘apprehension’ 
‘¢unconscious.” ‘There may be no se/f-consciousness in it, but 
it is not an apprehension of truth at all if it be unconscious. 
And so, too, the phrase ‘‘ purely automatic ” has no meaning when 


applied to an intuition which, so far as it goes, is intellectual. A | 


cough is automatic, because we have no knowledge of the 
‘‘why” in it. But no truth can be automatically apprehended, 
unless the word ‘‘automatically” be used in a perfectly new 
sense. 
the ultimate perceptions of reason which appears to us ap- 
plicable to them, is the word “involuntary.” To say that 
we draw the conclusion from the premisses involuntarily is 
trne ;—we could not help it, if we would. But to say that 
draw it automatically is not true. 
suppose, picks out the right card in his game of whist at the 
Egyptian Hall automatically, unconsciously, and involuntarily ; 
but the three players who play with him, even where they exercise 
no choice, but only obey the rules of the game, éc., follow their 
own habits of mind, do not do so either unconsciously or 
it may be that they do so involuntarily. 
There as far as we ean see, only this truth in the 
Duke's identification of intuitions with instinets,--that in- 
tuitions, like instincts, when followed out, lead us far beyond 
the apparent scope of their own range, into truths as in- 
appreciable and inconceivable to those who are at the begin- 
ning of the chain of reasoning, as is the issue of the insect’s 
instinct for selecting the right place in which to deposit its 
eggs to the creature which obeys it. The ‘light of reason’ leads 


ve 


automatically, though 


is, 


us much further beyond what we can imagine when we first re- | 


cognise its elementary lessons, than even the most claborate 
machinery of instinct leads the creature guided by it. ‘This is 
true, and is perhaps the real gist of the Duke’s remark, And 
it is also the case, no doubt, that these elementary axioms or in- 
tuitions are derived from glimpses of truths embodied in the uni- 
verse, or as the Duke finely says, are shapes mirrored in those 
‘reflecting-surfaces’ of truth which we call minds, and are not 
mere composite structures which could be analysed into previous 
experiences. But though intellectual intuitions so far resemble 
instincts that they are not the equivalents of past experience, 
and lead to results far beyond themselves, results which no 


one could have imagined to be involved in anything so 
simple, still they differ from all true instincts by carry- 
ing their own meaning and _ interpretation in them,—by 


being seen by their own light, which instincts are not. In 


’| future misery of the unconverted. 


The only one of the Duke's three words applicd to | 


The automaton * Psycho,” we | 


other words, they represent conscious convictions, instead of 
| unconscious and automatic impulses. That there is an element 
| common to instincts and to intuitions, we admit ; no doubt the 
‘latter are in some sense developments of the former, but with 
| something so new and characteristic added, that they can never 
| be really identified with instincts at all. ‘The Duke of Argyll hag 
| done good service in bringing out the analogy which connects 
| instincts and intuitions, but he has endangered the value of his own 
| teaching by insisting too much on the resemblance and too little on 


the difference. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE SECOND DEATIL” AND THE CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY. 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


the old intolerable doctrine concerning the fate of those who die 
unconverted, is a fact to which attention has been frequently 
| called during the last few years. Since the day when Mr. Maurice 
uttered his protest against this doctrine, and suffered the penalty 
| of dismissal from his office at King’s College by what Mr. Glad- 
stone describes as ‘“‘the unwise and ruthless vehemence” of the 
majority of the Council, the Church of England, relieved from so 
oppressive an incubus, has been conscious of breathing more 
freely ; and not many years elapsed before Mr. Maurice was wel- 
comed as Professor of Moral Theology by the University of Cam- 
| bridge, and appointed by the strictly orthodox bishop who now 
| presides over the metropolitan diocese to the office of Whitehall 
| Preacher. Nonconformists have taken courage by degrees to 
claim the same liberty, and it is notorious that a great 
|change in this respect has passed over the preaching of Evan- 
| gelical Dissent. ‘The strongest proof that could be given 
|of this change is that even Revivalist preachers shrink 
'from seasoning their appeals with the old familiar threaten- 








ings. 
| supporters that he has been very sparing in his allusions to the 
IIe has intimated, indeed, now 
| and then, that he himself believes in ‘the old-fashioned Hell,” 
, but he evidently accepts the fact that Hell, in the sense of a con- 
| dition of hopeless torment and impotent rebellion awaiting all 
who die impenitent, has become old-fashioned, and he is willing 
to preach accordingly. Revivalism without this element hardly 
remains revivalism, and we are all glad to acknowledge the tame 
and orderly character of the so-called ‘‘ Revival” of the day. 
This time, however, has been chosen by the Society fer Pro- 
_moting Christian Knowledge to issue a tract of the ‘‘ old-fashioned” 
kind upon “The Second Death.” It is old-fashioned alike in the 


horrors of its doctrine and in its ignorant textualism. Its doctrine | 


is as follows :— 


separation, judicial separation, eternal separation from God... . , . So 
| unutterably painful will it be, that God’s own Word describes it as being 
cast into a lake of fire. .... 
| but erying, nothing but pain. . . This great separation is hopeless. 
|} *The wrath of God ahbideth on them.’ .... . This great separation will 
not only be dreadful, eternal, and hopeless, but nothing will ever 
diminish its anguish or lighten its terrors. . ... . No supporting arms, 
no tender sympathy, no comfortable words, no glimmer of hope, will 
The second death will be ‘gloom without a gleam,’ and 


” 


solace the lost. 
not one drop of water will be given to cool the tongue. 


| As regards the Scripture proofs with which the doctrine is sup- 


It has been justly urged on behalf of Mr. Moody by his | 


“The second death is the separation of the soul from God,—complete | 


sy 
a 


Sir,—The almost entire disappearance from current theology of | 





t 
4 


ported, it is due to the author of the tract to note that he does not | 


| produce the text, ‘‘ Where the tree falls there it lies ” as evidence of 
the unchangeableness of the state after death. So much respect 
he pays to modern exegesis. But let me take, as an example of 
the proofs on the strength of which we are to believe such things 
of a just and gracious God, the text quoted above. ‘+The wrath 
' of-God abideth on them,” therefore the separation is hopeless. The 


text in full is this, ‘‘ Ie that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 7 


life, and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but 
the wrath of God abideth on him.” ‘The meaning of it is plain 


and indisputable. The believer, in proportion to his faith and at 








. With the unsaved there shall be nothing © 





the time of his believing, has life; he who refuses to believe, so 
long as he refuses, will not see life ; the wrath of God abides | 


upon the state of unbelief. This is said of the present life, with 
no express reference to death at all. To bring the text into con- 
'formity with the doctrine of the tract, we must read it thus: 
The wrath of God does not yet abide upon the unbelieving, for 
up toa certain moment they have the opportunity of believing, 
and if they do they will enter into life, but from that moment the 
wrath of God will make it impossible for them to believe. The 
' doctrine of the tract denies the actual statement of the text, and 
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imports into it another which is entirely foreign to it. The text, 
indeed, is one which may be quoted with all but conclusive force 
against the doctrine of the tract; for we may reasonably urge 
that, wherever any such language is to be found applied to the 
state after death, we are at liberty to interpret it in the same way 
are compelled to interpret it as applied to the state 


in which we 


before death. _ 
I do not know how much significance ought to be attached to 


the appearance of this tract. It may have been accepted through 
some inadvertence, which I am the more inclined to believe, because 
I received in the same packet with this a series of tracts entitled 
«From Cellar to Garret,” as objectionable in taste as this is in 
doctrine, which can hardly have undergone deliberate considera- 
tion. But, as Mr. Gladstone happens to remark in his last article, 
tracts of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge may be 
reckoned amongst ‘‘ works of authority ;” and it has seemed to 
me and to other members of the Society, that the new publication 
of such doctrine under its sanction ought not to pass without an 
open protest. I have tried another channel before asking the 
hospitality of your columns, but the Guardian, which is read by 
more members of the Christian Knowledge Society, and which 
has a deservedly high character for liberality with regard to the 
admission of correspondence, has declined to insert a letter from 
me on the subject. 

I hope I am not wrong in feeling sure that of the moderate 
Anglicans whom we are accustomed to regard as managing the 
affairs of the Society, not one would endorse with his own name 
the dogmas and expositions of this tract. ‘Ihere is hardly a bishop 
on the Bench whom one might not go to hear with a reasonable 
confidence that one would not be distressed and put to shame by 
such teaching. If, however, it should appear that a reaction has 
begun to set in, a controversy which most of us had gladly be- 
lieved to have been close¢ must be reopened. ‘There are many 
loyal sons of the Church of England who will not consent that 
the assertions of this tract should be published without refutation 
as modern Anglican doctrine.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Lueweiyn Davies. 





THE OPIUM TRAFFIC. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,.”] 


Srr,—The only consolation one has after enduring the lash of your | 


criticism is that the Spectator will not, like some other journals, 
refuse to insert a few words of self-defence. 

The exact rank of opium among the stimulants is a hotly-con- 
tested matter. Some, both friends and enemies, bracket it as on 
a par with whisky and gin. Others hold that it is indeed fairly 
classed with ardent spirits as to its injurious effects, but they by 


no means allow that it is a parallel case, because, say they, alcohol | 


in moderate quantities is harmless, nay, wholesome, but opium 
is always and in any quantity poisonous. Even you yourself are 
in doubt as to the verdict to be passed on the habitual use of the 
drug, being inclined to think that physically it may be wholesome, 
but fearful that it undermines the moral character. That both 
physically and morally it is ruin to the Englishman, to 
the Assamese, to the Bengalee, you admit, but you think 
it is not proved to be similar in its action upon the 
Chinese. Now, the era of scientific investigation has not yet 
dawned upon China. We have no careful statistical inquiry to 
appeal to. A hundred eye-witnesses of unimpeachable veracity, 
and who have enjoyed and used excellent means of observation, 
assure us of the destructive effects of opium upon the Chinese. 
But then half a hundred, or if not so many, a score, of testimonies 
of men who ought to have been impartial and competent observers 
may be adduced on the other side. What, then, is to decide ? 
For ourselves, the preponderance of testimony may suffice. Or 
we may appeal from individual testimony to national. ‘The 
Chinese nation, both by the consistent declarations of its Govern- 
ment and by unanimous public opinion, has branded opium- 
smoking as a far more ruinous vice than drunkenness. But what 
avails it to appeal to the testimony of the Chinese or to prepon- 
derance of evidence ? 
sincerity, and the other side is so enormously weighted by the | 
vast sum of money at stake, that a very little evidence in their | 
favour turns the scale. 
This being so, what would you have us do? I infer from your | 
scorn of our ‘*moderate” and “reasonable” proposal, that you | 
think we ought to do nothing, because we decline to attempt the | 
impossible. We are not in possession of sufficient evidence od 
compel an indifferent, if not hostile, House of Commons to a 
vote for total prohibition, and therefore we ought to sit still and 
allow a grievous national wrong to flourish undisturbed. Such is 





It is easy to accuse the Chinese of in- | 


not our estimate of our duty. The only logical issue of your 
argument is that the Government should send out a Commission 
of inquiry to investigate the exact nature and amount of the 
injury its opium is inflicting upon China. Do you advocate that, 
if you think there is the remotest chance of your getting it 
appointed? As for us, we conceive that, without any farther in- 
quiry, taking the case as it stands, relying only on facts admitted 
by both sides, we have a clear and irresistible case, which only 
requires to be perseveringly presented to the British public and 
the House of Commons to be finally triumphant. 

What are the facts? The British-Indian Government holds 
and works a monoply of the production and sale of an article 
admitted by Sir George Balfour, Sir George Campbell, and Mr. 
Laing to be ‘‘on a par with alcohol.” ‘This, Sir, we say, is a 
shameful thing. ‘The Gothenburg parallel altogether fails to 
support it. In that case, the Government undertakes the sale of 
intoxicating liquor to its own subjects, in order to restrain the con- 
sumption within reasonable bounds. In India the Government 
holds the monopoly of opium to get as much money out of it as 
possible. The vehemence with which it is asserted that monopoly 
is a form of taxation does not alter the facts. For seventy 
years our English rulers of India have been coining moncy by the 
increasing production of this drug, which is ‘‘on a par with 
alcohol.” They believed it to be highly deleterious, they desired 
to shield their own subjects from its debasing influence, and they 
went on making more and more, for the injury of a foreign nation. 
It is simply false in fact to represent the monopoly as restrictive 
of production. What amount of opium would have been pro- 
duced between 1800 and 1875, if the Government had held no 
such peculiar relations to it, it is impossible to say. In all 
probability, but for the influence of the monopoly profits upon 
our foreign policy, the China trade would never have reached its 
| present colossal proportions. But that is conjecture ; it is a fact 
‘that our British-Indian Government has by direct action im- 
,mensely increased the production (from 5,000 to 50,000 chests), 
| and that it has done this avowedly to get money. Nowif you think 
anything gained by calling that a form of taxation, call it so, by 
all means. For our part, we prefer another form of taxation, one 
) in which the Government has a less direct interest in the increase 
| of vice. 

Lord George Hamilton assumes, and you follow him, that the 
change of system we advocated will necessarily lead to increased 
| cultivation of the poppy. This is purely gratuitous assumption, 
| and we believe that we have good reason to expect the contrary. 
| You are too well acquainted with history not to be aware that the 
| Bengal opium monopoly and (what we regard as) our iniquitous 
| support of the trade in China are inextricably bound up together, 
| It is a mere question of Parliamentary tactics on which point the 
| attack shall be first directed. If the monopoly is abandoned, our 
| treaty stipulation with China will be given up. You may say this 
does not logically follow. I know it does not, but the fact would 
follow nevertheless, because the same foundation supports both, 
| viz., the money. ‘The Chinese Government once free, as it has a 
| right to be free, to deal with opium in its own interests and those 
of its own subjects, the palmy days of the opium trade, will be 
over. ‘The wholesale smuggling of the past would be an anachro- 
nism in the future. China is not what she was, nor are we quite 
what we were. Ilistory does not repeat itself, and we have ample 
reason for anticipating that the abandomnent of the monopoly 
would seriously cripple the Indian opium export. Ilowever, if 
| the attack on the monopoly is so very irritating, it is quite possible 
' that our Parliamentary friends may change the point of assault, 
| and next session our treaty with China may be the theme of dis- 
leussion in the halls of St. Stephen's. Despite the unfriendly 
criticisms they have received from a portion of the Press, partly, per- 
| haps, owing to the very meagre reports of most of the papers, I think 
' they have no reason to be dissatisfied with the result. ‘The debate 
| was, as it was intended to be, an educational one, and unquestion- 
j ably we ourselves, as well as our opponents, can learn useful 
| lessons from it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

King Street, Westminster, SW., July 5. 








FS. Turner. 

(Cannot Mr. Turner see that if the Government secures the free 
sale of opium in China to get money out of its monoply, it will 
secure the free sale to get money out of its export duty ?—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL AND THE 
LABOURERS. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR”) 
Sir,—Your correspondent “A, K. C.” seems to have overlooked 
the important alteration in the Agricultural Holdings Bill whereby 
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the basis of compensation is to be the money (less certain deduc- 
tions for cach expired year of tenancy) actually expended by the 
tenant in improvements, instead of the “letting value” of the 
land improved. Had the letting value remained in the Bill as 
the basis of compensation, there would undoubtedly have been, 
on the measure becoming law, a general and immediate rise in 
rents, as Mr, Knatchbull-Hugessen pointed out. But if the Bill 
should pass with the amendment proposed by Mr. Disraeli, it is 
not at all likely that rents will rise, for otherwise the farmers 
would be to a man up in arms against the measure. ‘They may 
be trusted to know best what will be the effect of the Bill, and 
Mr. Disracli informed the House of Commons that he had made 
the alteration on the basis of compensation, on the strength of 
representations which the Government had received from all 
parts of the country. 

1, however, heartily agree with your correspondent in thinking 
that the application of commercial principles to the land would 
greatly benefit the agricultural labourers, and that it would be 
far better if the latter were enabled by increased wages to pay 
higher (i.e., remunerative) rents for their cottages, instead of 
holding them, as they now generally do, under ‘“ benevolent” 
tenure. I, in fact, expressed this opinion in a letter which you 
published in the Spectator exactly a year ago. 

Your correspondent is perfectly right in saying that in the dis- 
cussionson the Agricultural Holdings Bill the agricultural labourer 
has been entirely forgotten. But the Bill will produce good, if it 
only succeeds, as it presumably will, in importing a little more life 
into our agricultural system. It is just as bad for agriculture— 
and consequently for the country—that farmers should occupy 
their holdings on ‘ benevolent” terms, or at less than their proper 
rents, as that the labourers should pay unremunerative rents for 
their cottages. Feudal customs have been tolerated long enough 
in the relations of agriculture. The labourers had to wrest their 
rights by union from the farmers, and the latter have had no small 
difficulty in wresting their rights from an unwilling Parliament of 
landlords, But all parties will be the better for the change, the 
landlords (although they cannot at present see it) no less than 
the farmers and the labourers, and the country (whose interests 
are too frequently lost sight of in this question) not less than 
either.—I am, Sir, &c., Francis GeorGe Hearn. 

Brunswick Lodge, South Hackney, July 5. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLICS AND IRISH EDUCATION. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The following is from the Dai/y Express (Dublin) of this 

date :— 

“TRAINING OF NaTIonNAL ScHoot TEacHERS.—Lord Carlingford [in 
the House of Lords] asked whether it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to enable the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland to give 
effect to their recommendation of December 10, 1874, that pupils admitted 
to Marlborough Street Training School should be permitted to reside in 
private boarding-houses to be approved of by the Commissioners, and 
should receive a grant sufficient to defray the cost of their living ? 
The Duke of Richmond regretted to be obliged to give an answer in the 
negative. There was room in the Marlborough Street institution for 
more students than availed themselves of the privilege, so that to ask 
Parliament to provide additional funds for the purpose of keeping the 
pupils in boarding-houses would be an extravagant arrangement, and 
this was the best evidence that it would not satisfy the Roman Catholics 
in Ireland.” 

Ido not think the Duke of Richmond or any other English 
statesman can be so ignorant of Ireland as to believe that 
any Irish party would have the smallest objection to any pro- 
ject because it involved the spending in Ireland of an increased 
Parliamentary grant. I am no partisan of the Irish National 
Education Commissioners, but I maintain that the proposal which 
the present Government have so contemptuously dismissed is 
capable of being made part of a satisfactory settlement of the 
vexed question of Lrish national education. 

The case is this,—Irish education is inefficient because the 
teachers are inefficient ; they are inefficient because they are not 
trained ; and they are not trained because Cardinal Cullen, who 


| doubtful. But the proposal I am now considering is quite different 
| from this. Its effect is intended to be that the State shall have 
| charge, as at present, of the secular and professional education of 
| the pupils, but the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church of 
| their home life and religious education. ‘This concession ought 
| to be offered to the Roman Catholic party, but at the same time 
| the Government ought to insist that no untrained and incompetent 
teacher should be appointed to any national school, if a trained 
and competent one can be had. I do not know whether the 
Roman Catholic leaders would accept this compromise, though 
Lord O’Hagan’s expression of regret at the rejection of the pro- 
posal makes me think they would. But whether a compromise 
can be negotiated or not, Government ought to stop the appoint- 
ment of untrained teachers. 

Any religious communion might avail itself of the proposed 
concession. It is quite possible that the Church of Ireland might 
do so after a time.—I am, Sir, &c. Joseru Joun Murpny. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, Co. Antrim, July 6. 

[The report on which our correspondent comments was an in- 
correct one. The Duke of Richmond did not say ‘ this was the 
best evidence,” but ‘‘ there was the best evidence,” and he quoted 
Cardinal Cullen’s language to the effect that the arrangement 
proposed would not satisfy him. We cannot conceive, however, 
why Cardinal Cullen’s expression of dissatisfaction should be 
taken as proof that the Irish Roman Catholics in general would 
not accept the arrangements offered, especially if they could not 
get anything that would satisfy them better.—Ep. Spectator.] 








SHAKESPEARE’S “HENRY VUI.” 

(To THe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I am surprised to find the question of a twofold authorship 
ignored in your review of “ Henry VII.” Mr. Furnivall tells us 
that Mr. Tennyson detected Fletcher's hand largely in the play as 
long ago as his undergraduate days; and the point has since been 
fully worked out by Mr. Spedding and others, as may be seen in 
the new Shakspere Society's transactions, Part I. I may add 
that the conversation between Katharine and Griffith, and the 
reverie of Wolsey over his lost greatness, are among the portions 
assigned to Fletcher. 

Of course the theory of divided authorship does not affect your 
critique of the play as a whole, but if true, it may serve to 
account for certain inequalities in the result, and save us from the 
error of making Shakespeare responsible for the shortcomings of 
an inferior writer.—I am, Sir, &c., H. A. Evans. 

BOOKS. 

ie 
TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL.* 
Mr. Larovcne has not suffered so severely at the hands of his 
publishers as Mr. Rose, whose Untrodden Spain was the most 
slovenly production of the printing-press that ever passed through 
our hands ; but he has not been kindly treated. His Travels are 
badly printed on bad paper, and badly bound. On the other 
hand, they are delightfully written, and in our case at least they 
have conquered a distaste and dispelled a prejudice, while re- 
moving the ignorance upon which both were founded. The dis- 
taste in question was to the subject, the prejudice a belief that 
nobody could make Portugal interesting. Lady Jackson assuredly 
had not done so ; she had put high-road common-places together ; 
and her Fair Lusitania was merely a pretty book, with letterpress 
to explain the pictures, but it did not in the least shake our con- 
viction that nobody could possibly want to go to Portugal until 


country were only to be read under compulsion. 
Not many travellers will see Portugal as Mr. Latouche has seen 




















every other land had been exhausted, and that ‘‘travels” in that © 


| it, and indeed, he very honestly recommends the ordinary tourist 
| not to go there, though Portugal is a peaceful country, free from 7 


| brigands, and with a civil and hospitable population. Every man ne 


th 
2 


practically controls most of the schools in Ireland, will not per- | is not born with the faculty for learning so crabbed a language as | 


mit the employment of teachers who have been exposed to the 
influences of a training-school which is not under Catholic manage- 
ment. What would satisfy Cardinal Cullen would be that he should 


Portuguese, and for riding strange horses over unknown and 
| difficult roads; and he whom Nature has not so endowed had 
| better not attempt Portugal, for these two conditions are indis- 





control the training-schools, while Parliament should pay for | pensable for seeing the country and studying the people. The 


them, On this head no concession ought to be regarded as 
possible. The teachers are State functionaries, and ought to be 


former is beautiful, the latter are very nice indeed, and both are 
surprisingly unlike their nearest neighbours. Mr. Latouche dwells 


so regarded; and no modern Government, whether ‘Catholic, | upon and particularises this unlikeness; but it could not have 
Protestant, or neutral, ought to let those who are educated for | escaped an habitual reader of books of this kind his first impres- 


its service receive their training where they may be taught that : set, 
. * Travels in Portugal. By John Latouche. With Illustrations by the Right Hon. 
Galileo was a charlatan, and the truths of astronomy and geology | T. sotheron Estcourt. London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
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dnt about these travels in Portugal would be that they are 
totally different from travels in Spain. The people are opposite 
in their customs and antipathetic in their ideas, they don’t even 
talk in proverbs, and smuggling itself has failed to establish a 
bond of border brotherhood. The line of demarcation is nearly 
as sharp where only the Guadiana separates Portuguese from 
Andalusians as it is on the northern frontier. ‘There is,” says 
the author, ‘that inherent antipathy between the two races which 
has so marvellously kept them apart, with but one short and 
yiolently-effected union, for so many long centuries,—a circum- 
stance by no means to be deplored in the interests of Portugal. 
‘Spain and Portugal,’ a Portuguese gentleman once said to me, 
‘though in such close contact at so many points, can never natu- 
rally coalesce ; they are like two men sitting back to back to each 
other who will never turn their heads,’ ” 

The author starts from Vigo (where a French scientific expedi- 
tion has established itself, with the purpose of recovering the 
treasure which is believed to have lain in the depths of the sea 
since the sinking of the Spanish galleons in 1702) for the Minho and 
Valenga, after a brief delay, which enables him to purchase a horse, 
and to tell the story of the “‘ deal ” with so much humour that the 
reader is immediately reassured, and thereafter never dreads dull- 
ness in the traveller. The horse-dealer accompanied him as a 
guide, and did battle for him with the sullen and surly Galician 
peasants, His first impression of the utter distinctness of the 
Spanish and the Portuguese nations, received as he rode along 
the frontier-line, was increased throughout the entire journey, 
and his preference of the latter is strongly marked. It is a novel 
notion to us that the Portuguese are better-looking than the 
Spaniards, but Mr. Latouche considers them so, solely excepting 
the Galicians. ‘‘ At those points,” he says, ‘‘ where the Portu- 
guese and Spanish races are conterminous, the Portuguese is the 
better-looking, better-dressed, and better-mannered of the two. 
Nowhere is this so conspicuous as onthe Minho. The contrast is 
heightened by the fact that the Portuguese of the province lying 
between the Douro and the Minho are as far superior in the 
above respects to other Portuguese as the Galicians fall short, in 
the same matters, of men of the other provinces of Spain.” A 
delightful air of almost lost romance pervades this horseback 
journey, in which the hungry horseman asks a farmer whom he 
meets by the roadside to direct him to some house of entertain- 
ment, and the farmer guides him along a vile ox-road, but 
with over-arching oaks and chestnuts with climbing vines all over 
them, to the scene thus described :— 

“Presently the road opened out into a square walled enclosure, which 
was also perfectly embowered and shaded by vines, carried on stout 
rafters of wood, the whole supported by the side-walls, and by stone 
pillars in the centre, so that the place was like a huge room, the ceiling 
of which was of vine-leaves. It was, in fact, the courtyard of a good- 
sized farm-house. The farmer stopped at the door of the house which 
opened on to this yard. ‘ Why,’I said to him, ‘this is a private house.’ 
—‘It is the house of your Excellency,’ said the farmer, as he stood un- 
covered, with the true courteous hospitality of an old-fashioned Portu- 
guese, It was, in truth, his own house; and presently a man appeared 
to take our horses, a dog came and licked the master’s hand, children 

issued from the house and greeted their father, and the wife stood in 
the doorway and welcomed us. ‘Cea! cea!” the farmer called out 
cheerfully, which interpreted is supper. ‘Here is a gentleman who 
has eaten nothing since he was in Spain.’ [The farmer’s kitchen is 
very like a similar apartment in England.] Presently our supper was 
on the table... ... Before each of us was placed a good-sized earthen- 
ware bow] and a wooden spoon. The meal consisted of one dish and aremove. 





The dish, sopa secea, literally, ‘dry soup,’ made of wheaten bread, beef, 
cabbage, and mint, almost a national dish in Portugal ; and the remove, | 
bacalhan, dried codfish, boiled —which is quite a national dish,—and the 
man who objects to such a bill of fare must, indeed, beanepicure. Then the 
host filled me a large tumbler of country wine, his own vintage, assuring 
me that wine never tastes so well as after bacalhan. This ‘ green | 
wine, as it is called, is a very remarkable drink. I have tasted the 
country wines of many lands, but never yet such a wine as this. Per- 
fectly sound, but possessing a fruitiness, astringency, and sharpness 
enough to take one’s breath away, it has got little moro alcoholic strength | 
than claret. So full is it of viscous matter, that it is hardly ever clear, | 
but it is liked none the less. To an exhausted man, on a summer's day, | 
I know no greater restorative than a full draught of this Minho wine. | 
When we had eaten and drunk, the dishes were pushed ‘ below the salt,’ | 
and the farm-servants fell to on the plentiful remainder, whilst we, | 
Wrapping ourselves in our cloaks, lighted our cigarettes, and proceeded 
to hold grave discourse.” 


Highly interesting is this discourse, in which the horse-dealer, the | 
‘mprovised servant of Mr. Latouche, adds details illustrative of the | 


with extraordinary ghastliness in Portugal, where the real 
wolf still plays an unpleasantly prominent part in rural affairs, 
This circumstance renders the country peculiarly strange and 
distant according to English notions; and later on in his book 
‘the author tells us much on the subject, and puts it very 
picturesquely. The farmer told him the most terrible ‘‘ loup-garou" 
story we have ever read, in which he had been an actor himself, 
and the next morning took him afield into a scene which was also 
little like the experience of every-day life,—a farm of twenty-five 
acres, all in arable land, and every inch cared forand cultivated like a 
garden. The farm was held on a tenure which would satisfy the 
Home-rulers themselves, for the farmer told Mr. Latouche, that ‘‘if 
he were to fail to pay the rent for several years, the landlord would 
not be entitled to re-enter, but only to sue him for debt; so that 
as tenant or holder, he is to all intents and purposes the actual 
proprietor of the estate.” As for the scene,—‘‘ A man might have 
fancied himself carried back eighteen hundred years, and trans- 
ported to that famous farm among the Sabine hills. Barring the 
maize, I fancy Horace would have seen nothing outlandish on this 
Portuguese farm. The ploughs, the ox-carts, the sickles, the pruning- 
hooks, are of the ancient Latin patterns, and all the operations of 
farming absolutely the same.” An accident led Mr. Latouche to 
the discovery of a very perfect cromlech in the neighbourhood of 
Vianna. There is no record of Druidical remains in Portugal, 
nor did the author ever come upon another specimen in that 
country. Northern Portugal must be an exceptionally happy place, 
with its population of hardy, independent, contented yeomen, who 
have no great territorial possessions, where there is no accumula. 
tion of agricultural wealth in one man’s lands, and no pauperism. 

“The length and breath of the land is cultivated like a market- 

garden; and the extreme subdivision of land which takes place in 
France, and is so incompatible with good farming, is obviated by the 
fact that, in Portugal, on the death of the holder of the estate, it is not 
divided among the children, but devolves upon one of them only, at 
the father’s option. The legatee has then to pay his brothers and 
sisters their portions of the estate, which are fixed by law.” 
Very different is the author's picture of the condition of some of 
the Southern Provinces, where he found great estates ill-farmed, 
rich absentee landlords, and crowds of ill-looking, poverty- 
stricken, and woe-begone day-labourers. Mr. Latouche avoids 
big cities and great people, but in the little which he tells us of 
the latter, there is sufficient likeness to the Dons and Donnas of 
Charles O'Malley to satisfy our curiosity. The peasantry are 
evidently a happy race, at least in the Minho, where they dance 
queer, monotonous dances, and sing extemporary verses to guitar- 
music every evening ; where men and women have retained their 
national costumes, and there is no peasant woman without her 
necklace and earrings of genuine gold. The alternate verse- 
singing which the author describes is, he tells us, to be heard all 
day long among the fields and hill-sides of the Minho :— 

“The shepherd lad, keeping his flock on the hill, will serenade his 
friend across the valley, a quarter of a mile away. A girl cutting grass 
will shout out her remarks to her lover, two fields from her, and these 
two will go on singing to each other the live-long day, like cicadas in 
the sunshine. I have heard a man, when no companion was at hand, 
actually whistle each second verse in a higher key, to represent, I pre- 
sume, the sweet strains of some absent mistress, . . In the moun- 
tainous districts of Beira, the singing is of quite a different chardcter; 
and in the poverty-stricken provinces of the south, there is neither 
singing nor cause for singing.” 

The author follows up the traces of the old Moorish occupa- 
tion of Portugal in an interesting chapter, and gives many 
strange instances of the rooted belief in the existence of hidden 
treasure which prevails in every part of Portugal. The unin- 
habited royal palace at Queluz, near Lisbon, is believed to secrete 
immense wealth, and it has been nearly pulled to pieces in the 
vain search for it. In Oporto a club has been formed for the 
sole purpose of seeking for the hiding-place of a fabulously large 
diamond said to be concealed in its near neighbourhood. Mr. 
Latouche had reason to believe that he was popularly supposed to 
be travelling in Portugal for the sole purpose of seeking for the 
military chest of the French army which was buried near Ponte de 
Lima, after the passage of the Douro and the capture of Oporto by 
Wellington. The country would not interest sportsmen who 
care for nothing but sport, but to the lover of natural history it 
offers an important field for study. The chapters which Mr. 
Latouche devotes to the fauna and flora of Portugal are charming, 








magnificence, wisdom, and wit of his improvised master, like a| and full of the humour which is, though never obtrusive or 


Portuguese Caleb Balderstone, or a Sancho in the reverse sense | 
of the immortal squire’s proceedings. Very amusing is the) 
farmer's astonishment and compassion for the English ‘poor | 


devils,” who grow neither maize nor wine, and extremely | 
curious the 
of the ‘“‘Lobis-homem,” or wehr-wolf, a legend invested 


paraded at the expense of good-feeling, always present throughout 
the book. We thank him heartily for telling us repeatedly and 
emphatically that the Portuguese are, however ignorant, naturally 
kindly and gentle to all animals, ‘‘The tameness of all domestic 


account he gives of the popular superstitions; | animals in Portugal,” says the author, ‘cattle, sheep, pigs, and 


poultry, resulting from habitual kind treatment, is striking to a 
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foreigner.” Inatime when the sense of human cruelty to the 
brute world oppresses one like a nightmare, and is not to be 
shaken off or forgotten by any effort, it is a relief to be able to 
think of one little corner of the Western world in which men are 
not cruel and all other living creatures are not miserable, and it 
makes one love the people, though their education is singularly 
imperfect, and they have little literature and no art. They are 
frugal, moral, religious, and sentimental, ceremonious in thgjr 
manners, and scrupulously polite among themselves. 
is exceedingly funny on the latter point, and in his description of 
their social proceedings in general. His account of a visit of con- 
dolence, of the contemplative courtship which prevails in the 
middle classes, of the notion respecting the English tongue 
fostered by the Vocabulary and Dialogues in (very rare) 
use among them, of their grandiloquence, and the odd rule 
which forbids the naming of a dog, though the people are 
especially fond of their dogs, and quite capable of appreciating 
those noble creatures, is very amusing. An unusually ob- 
servant and kindly traveller, he picks up odds and ends of char- 
acter, and an ample repertoire of good stories, which he mixes 
judiciously with the serious and extensive information his work 
conveys respecting Portugal past and present, its government, 
politics, natural features, commerce, and national characteristics. 
He is very entertaining about the difficulties of modes of address in 
Portugal,—which must indeed present some, when one may hear 
a little strect-boy say to another, ‘‘ Your lordship is cheating,” 
and the accused reply, ‘*Your worship has stolen my kite ;’— 
and tells a story (as, for instance, at p. 337) with all the more 
spirit and gusto, if it hits himself. In some parts of the country 
it is a solecisin to talk of a dog; the animal must be named apolo- 
getically as a puppy, a ‘cachorro.” No Portuguese, the author 
tells us, will name that shocking animal the pig :— 

“Tf he must be alluded to—and it is necessary sometimes, seoing that 
the Portuguese are very fond of him cooked—he is called ‘the fat | 
animal,’ cerada; and if a Portuguese is driven into a corner, and abso- | 
lutely forced to employ the word, he will use the diminutive ‘ porquito,’ 
a little pig, and even that only under his breath, and with the phraso 
‘by your leave,’ 
account of a fossil bone-cave, in which bones of swine were abundant, 
all direct mention of the animal is avoided with immense ingenuity, 
and as often as science clearly demands the word ‘pig,’ recourse is hac 
to some pompous paraphrase, such as ‘a familiar mammal which we 
still employ as food,’ and so forth.” 

As funny is the avoidance of the word ‘ dog.” Even in print | 
they slide over it with an initial and two stars, and Mr. Latouche 
says, ‘I have seen the name of a well-known ay in Lisbon, 
Fonte do Olho do Cao, ‘the Fountain of the Dog's Eye,’ printed 
Fonte do Otho do C**.” Tt must not be supposed that Mr. 


Latouche paints his picture all coulewr-de-rose because he likes | 


the country and the people. lis book is as fair as it is pleasant, 


as full of information as it is sparkling with humour, and we think | 


that the majority of its readers—all those who do not belong to 
the privileged classes who know all about everything, and who 
would at once place us in the “every school-boy” category—will 


acknowledge that its perusal has taught them not only a great deal | 


that they had not hitherto known about Portugal, but much more 
than they would have been induced to learn through any less 
entertaining medium, 


ALICE LORRAINE.* 
Mr. Biackmore’s hand has not lost its cunning. 
called upon an indifferent public to recognise the merits 
Lorna Doone, we know no story which has given us quite 
same amount of pleasure as the one before us. We use 
word pleasure advisedly, for many have been full of deeper 
terest, and the work of larger genius, have dealt with more absorb- 
ing questions, or been written with more subtle skill. But in the 
Nature has chosen for him, 
Lorna Doone 


Since we 


the 
the 
in- 


chosen, or which 
Slowly, very slowly, 


line which he has 
Mr. Blackmore stands alone. 
grew into favour. 
be read as leisurely as it was written did its full worth dawn upon 
them. 
in hot haste to discover a plot and its ending, found nothing to 
meet his taste; while the over-cultivated, but under nurtured 
brain, turned wearily away from writing that was neither subtle, 
cynical, nor epigrammatic. A healthy reaction has, however, 
we are glad to perceive, begun, and some people of ordinary 
sense are beginning to perceive that it is not specially conducive 
to a strong mental digestion to feed for ever on literary Liebig. 
In Mr. Blackmore's books there is a strong flavour of vegetable. 





Tale of the “South Downs. By R. D. Blackmore, 


* Alice Sevan; a 
Sampson Low and Co. 


The autht") 


In a Portuguese translation of a French savant’s | 


of | 


Not until people perceived that it must needs | 


The ordinary reader of the three-volume novel, eager only | 
The ordinary ler of the tl lume novel, eag ly 


London : 


Reading one of his stories has very much the effect of sitting in a field 
of new-mown hay, or catching the first scent of early strawberries, 
In the present instance, the story itself is nothing until the third 
volume; there is not a page at which it would be unpleasant to the 
reader to be interrupted, though it would be equally true to say 
that to one who enters into the spirit of the book, there will be 
scarcely a page which does not afford him pleasure. In the first 
place, we have what we take to be essential to all healthy life, in 
books or out of them,—a never wholly absent sense of humour, 
The reader laughs, as he laughs in daily life, not because 
there is anything so very much to laugh at,—the joke won't 
even bear repeating to his half-irritated companion, who 
wonders what in the world he is laughing at; he is only, after 
all, sharing the author's intense perception of the comic, as when 
(and we are spoiling the story by telling it) the enraged rector, 
proud of his skill as a fisherman, and conscious of what is expected 
of him, signally fails one day, and “after fishing for about ten 
hours and catching a new-born minnow,” comes to a halt, and re- 
pents that he has exhausted his whole stock of strong language. 
Nothing can be tamer in the telling, but in its proper setting 
the catching of that new-born minnow is delicious. Mr, 
Blackmore understands nature as one who loves and holds 
constant communion with her can alone understand, and 
the relation is not that of disciple, but of lover. In, for 
|instance, the scene in the Grower's homestead, where Master 
| Hilary Lorraine and Mabel Lovejoy are gathering fruit together, 
the human element counts for something of course, but it is the 
| scene itself, the graceful movements of the maiden as she chooses 
; ‘the northern side of the tree, and the boughs where the hot sun 
| had not beaten through the leaves and warmed the fruit ;” in the 
little fact that she must not touch the fruit with her hand, and 
| dim the gloss, ‘‘ but above all things be careful—as of the goose 
| with the golden eggs—to make no havoc of young buds forming, 
| at the base of every cluster, for the promise of next year’s crop.” 

| It is in the picture of the laughing girls, as they come back bearing 
| their juicy treasure, ‘‘and the breeze that comes in the after- 
| noon of every hot day (unless the sky is hushing up for a thunder- 
| Storm) begins to show the under-side of leaves and the upper 
| gloss of grass,” that we get into our minds a scene of quiet, 

| leisurely content, which refreshes like a sudden silence in the 
| midst of the whirr of the city. And in contrast to all the feverish 
| life, the unhealthy strain, the ball-room atmosphere, of too much 
| young city life, in novels and out of them, we give this one sketch— 
| there are fifty such almost irresistibly tempting in the book—but 


| we will put strong restraint upon ourselves, and give this one 








only :— 


| ‘On the other hand, the rarest work and the most tantalising tricks 
| were going on, at a proper distance, between young Mabel and Hilary. 
| They had straggled off into the strawberry-beds, where nobody could 
see them; and there they seemed likely to spend some hours if nobody 
| should come after them. The plants were of the true Carolina, other- 
{ wise called the ‘old scarlet pine,’ which among all our countless new 
| sorts finds no superior, perhaps no equal; although it is now quite out 
| of vogue, because it fruits so shyly. What says our chief authority? 
‘Fruit medium-sized, ovate, even, and regular, and with a glossy neck, 
skin deep rel, flesh pale red, very firm and solid, with a fine sprightly 
and very rich pine flavour.’ What lovelier fruit could a youth desire 
to place between little pearly tecth, reserving the right to have a bite, 
if any of the very firm flesh should be left? What fruit more sugges- 
tive of elegant compliments could a maid open her lips to receive, with 
a dimple in each mantled cheek—lips more bright than the skin of the 
| fruit, cheeks by no means of a pale red now, ‘although very firm and 
solid—and as for the sprightly flavour of the whole, it may be imagined, 
if you please, but is not to be ascertained as yet? ‘Now, I must pick 
a few for you, Mr. Lorraine. You are really giving me all you find. 
And they are so scarce—no, thank you; I can get up very nicely by 
myself. And there can’t be any brier in my hair. You really do 
imagine things. Where on earth could it have come from? Well, if 
you are sure, of course you may remove it. Now I verily believe you 
put it there. Well, perhaps I am wronging you. It was an unfair thing 
to say, I confess. Now wait a moment, while I run to get a little 
cabbage-leaf!’—* A cabbage-leaf! Now you are too bad. I won't 
taste so much as the tip of a strawberry out of anything but one. How 
, did you eat your strawberries, pray ?’—‘ With my mouth, of course. 
But explain your meaning. You won’t eat what I pick for you out of 


what?’” 


To our mind there is something perfect in that little explanation,— 
‘the plants were of the true Carolina, otherwise called the ‘old 
searlet pine,’ &e,”"—the true Carolina, which should go on shed- 
| ding its white blossoms and giving its fruit, ‘ medium-sized, ovate, 
even, and regular,’ when Hilary and Mabel were gathered to 
their graves, old mother Earth none the less kindly, though a 
|few human beings ceased to regard her with admiring eyes. 
| We have pledged our word not to make another extract, but 
Monday with the fruit-growers lies temptingly open before us, 
making us half relent. ‘lhose amongst us who can escape from 
hot and dusty London, out and away to the green lanes of Kent, 
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or the pleasant homesteads of Somersetshire, may dispense with 
descriptions of the same, but where fate has been less kindly, we 
commend these pages to the tired eyes and overtaxed strength of 
the weary City worker ; they may help him to understand more 
fully that man does not live by bread alone, and possibly to 
resolve that some things seemingly necessary may be done without, 
but that a glimpse of a purer atmosphere, a more restful life, he 
_and in the long-run he will not be the loser by that 
And even if he cannot, by reason of insuperable im- 
pediments, realise the dream of restful beauty these pages 
will conjure up, the dream itself is healthful. “Five and 
forty years,” said a poor old London tailor to our greatest 
artist, who was showing him a picture of wild flowers in a wood, 
‘ five-and-forty years I’ve worked, and I haven't seen those things 
growing since I was a little ’un, but I cares to see ’em still.” He 
was the better for the picture. 

If there be one element in life we need more than another 
at the present moment it is leisureliness, not leisure to be idle, 
but leisure truly to live to enjoy, and quietly exist. Doubt- 
less a shepherd's life seems very tame and blank to a City 


will have 
resolution. 


clerk, yet David learned a little somehow while tending his | 


father’s sheep which the world has not been altogether willing 
to forget,—learnt unconsciously, as all true lovers of nature 
learn, without any metaphysical speculations about the compara- 
tive value of their own thoughts or the results of them. ‘ ‘They 
never regarded themselves as mutton,” says Mr. Blackburn, look- 


ing at his Lowland sheep, ‘‘sidling up against one another in the | 


joy of woolliness.” ‘There is a beautiful suggestiveness in the 
remark, but it is time we touched the story contained in these 
pages, which has an interest, though not apart from the cherry 
orchards, the rich fields, and wandering brooks. 
amongst the earlier incidents of the book a Sunday spent 
with a Kentish Grower, not a day “dull as a Sunday in a 
warehouse,” but a day when all the chairs are taken 
out of doors and the elder folk sit on them, 
mother earth too rheumatic, ‘‘especially in hot weather, when 
deep, sluggish fibres radiate ;” and the young folks spread them- 
selves on the grass, and the Grower smokes, and with a sense of 


deep content and a half-fear he may be taking it too easy for the 


sabbath day, observes, ‘*God Almighty really hath made beautiful 
things for us His creatures to rejoice in—Mabel, put them two 
bottles in the brook—not there, you stupid child. Can't you see 
that the sun comes under that old root!” For many pages the 
story is simple, a mere idyll, till Hilary, the son of a proud old 
baronet, quarrels with his father about Mabel, and there is the 


old story, trouble leading ever to a wider life, and the old home | 


is left without sunshine or laughter for a time, while Llilary is 
away at the wars, fighting and mismanaging much, but winning a 
name all the same under the Iron Duke. And here we must 
observe, if we have a quarrel with Mr. Blackmore, it is with the per- 
sistency with which he maintains the superiority of the ‘good old 
times.” We may have lost some things in the path of progress, 
but surely the most cursory recurrence to the facts with which 


the page of history was filled in the times of which he writes | 


might be sufficient to convince the most obstinate of Conserva- 
tives that as a nation we have made long strides towards a higher, 
purer, and more humane life. We could pursue the subject, but 
it is scarcely worth while; the facts of the story refute the theory. 
The veriest pessimist is compelled to admit the existence of some 


**Mabels” amongst us still, county-bred maidens, than whom | 


the world has nothing healthier, purer, or lighter-hearted to show ; 


whilst the “ Remnant Chapmans,” if not extinct, have at least, in | 


homage to a better age, put on another livery. And even “ Par- 
son Hales ” has, we maintain, changed for the better, though we 
may not object to recognise some of his features still. Men as 
chivalrous, and as kindly, and with as true a ring when the right 
metal is needed, are surely not so far to seck, though they be not 
called together by the huntsman’s horn. Nevertheless, Parson 


Hales is admirably sketched, especially when, under a stern sense | 


of duty, he leaves his Sunday dinner to the chance of spoiling. 
It never occurs to him to shirk the duty, though he may indulge 
in strong language, as he says to himself, “ Just my luck ; the 
two things I hate most are a row and the ruin of a good dinner,” 
and then bethinks him of the asparagus! ‘I do hope they'll 
have the sense not to put it on; I can’t very well tell Jem about 
it, it will look so Mollyish. Can I send a note in? Yes, I can. 
The fellow can’t read, that is one comfort.” No sooner said than 
done; he tore out the fly-leaf of his sermon, and under his text 


inculeating Christian vigilance wrote in pencil, ‘‘ Whatever you | 


do, don’t put on the asparagus.” The parson’s family are equally 
well indicated. ‘The relation between himself and his nephew 


We have | 


finding | 


Hilary, and all that came of it, is also touched with a masterly 
hand; and it is perhaps one great charm in Mr. Blackmore's stories, 
that his silence is always so much greater than his speech ; he is 
content, after the manner of men who are much alone with Nature, 
to suggest without exhausting his subject. This is strikingly the 
case with his principal heroine, Alice Lorraine herself ; instead of 
the usual amount of pages devoted to description, we have a brief 
sentence recording that she had an individuality of her own 
very distinct from that of Mabel Lovejoy,—* her nature was cast 
in a different mould. She had not only the depth—which is the 
common property of women—but she had also the height of 
loving.” And in another sentence we learn she had (notwith- 
standing, we might say a good deal of contradictory evidence), a 
| very strong sense of the rank and dignity of the Lorraines ; and 
| disliked even more than her father did, the importation of this 
“vegetable product,” as she rather facetiously called poor Mabel, 
into their castle of lineage. For the rest, Alice speaks and acts 
for herself, and we are allowed to draw our own conclusions with- 
out bias from the author. We know her best as we see her, 
| during a moment of heavy personal trouble, amongst her birds, as 
she observes after feeding them,—‘ It is useless to put all your 
| heads on one side and pretend you are just beginning. I know 
all your tricks quite well by this time. No, not even you, you 
Methusalem of a Bob, can have any more,—or at least, not much. 
This old Robin was her pet of all, through whose powers of inter- 
pretation the rest had become so intimate.” But after all, as it 
mostly is in the true stories of life, if women are pulling the wires, 
it is men who are appearing on the scenes, and it certainly is so 
here ; and from Bottler the pigman to Sir Roland himself, we 
could ill spare one of them. Perhaps the finest scene in the book 
is the one between Sir Roland and the Grower, as the latter comes 
| to offer Mabel’s fortune to rescue Hilary from a great trouble into 
| which he has fallen; but it is not our intention even to touch further 
| the story itself,—even Jack (Jack was a donkey) must for the pre- 
Those who can appreciate Mr. Black- 


sent remain unnoticed, 
| more’s writing enjoy it, and will certainly secure this his last, we 
are half-inclined (in spite of our old weakness for Lorna Doone) to 
| think, his best work, as a pleasant addition to their holiday library. 


MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK.* 

| Iv is proverbially easier to get into prison than to get out again. 
Our experience has been exceptional, though we have frequently 
been within prison walls. Our * ticket-of-leave ” was an ‘ open- 
sesame,” which invariably set us free in a few hours’ time. It was 
| simply a pass from the Directors of Convict Prisons to enter any 
convict prison in the country when we chose. After repeated visits 
to our best-known prisons, we have come to several conclusions, 
| one of which is that our Prison system, like a good deal else, is the 
| outcome of much experiment and patient compromise. Since the 
| time of Howard, what efforts have been made, and what reforms 
| have been brought about! Ourconvicts nowadays are not consigned 
to common-rooms, to herd together and corrupt each other. The 
| ulks, with their sad story of lewd disorder and periodic outbreak, 
have left no trace to our time, save the memory of the evils which 
| they nourished. ‘Transportation, which for a while held out the hope 
of an easy way to moralise the lapsed by making them the foun- 
dation of new communities, was soon proved ineffectual; and 
once more, instead of “shooting our social rubbish” at the 
antipodes, we must keep it at home, and try to work it into 
shape as best we may. Prison management rose into gigantic 
| importance when the Colonics refused to receive more convicts 
from the home-country, and thanks to wise legislation and good 
management, together with well-directed philanthropic effort, 
which legislators and prison administrators have now learned to 


| appreciate and to encourage, serious crime was never so low in 
| the country as it is at present, nor our prisons in a less crowded 
| condition. 

The present Convict system of Great Britain may be defined 
as an effort to make the punitive and reformatory clements in- 
separable. First of all, after a criminal in England has been con- 
victed, he goes to what is called a * close’ prison, cither Penton- 
ville or Millbank, where for nine months he has absolutely no 
communication with any one save chaplain or warder, and sees 


no one, save at prayers or at exercise, where any attempt at con- 
versation isa breach of discipline. With his mind thus thrown 
in upon itself, it is hoped that good impressions may be the more 
readily made, and that work, begun to beguile the tedium of the 
cell, may by habit become attractive. At first the period of this 


* Memorials of Millbank, and Chapters in Prison History. By Arthur Griffiths, 
Deputy Governor of Millbank Prison. With Illustrations by R. Goff and the 
‘Author. 2 vols. London: Henry 8. King and Co. 
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** close” confinement was eighteen months, but it was found to 
bear so hardly on mind and body that it was reduced to one-half. 
After the lapse of the nine months, the convict, if able-bodied, 
goes to Chatham, Portland, or Portsmouth, and is employed in a 
gang at quarrying, building, or some such labour, the rule of 
silence being still enforced as far“as practicable ; if an invalid, or 
of weak constitution, then he is despatched to Parkhurst, Brixton, 
Woking, or Dartmoor, where the lighter crafts of tailoring, shoe- 
making, mat-making, farm-work, &c., are carried on. He is still 
subjected to all possible moralising influences, the work itself being 
so regarded ; attends school, if not up to a certain standard, 
is often visited by the chaplain, Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
is compelled to be cleanly in person and cell, to bathe regularly, 
and take exercise daily. With women the process is the same ; 
and from Millbank they pass on to Woking, Fulham, or Brixton, 
where, like the men, they work in association. 

Captain Griffiths’s most interesting Memorials of Millbank 
present the most cogent proofs of what we have said as to the 
tentative and experimental process by which the results of to-day 
have been reached. Millbank, the product in one respect of the 
philanthropic wave that was set in motion by the efforts of 
Howard, was at first an expensive plaything, whereby well- 
intentioned but too often sentimental gentlemen might try the 
experiment of unalloyed kindness to criminals. The attitude 
was purely reactionary, and like all reactionary attitudes, did 
not have in it ‘‘a basis of permanence.” . As a Penitentiary, which 
was to relieve the State of a terrible burden, Millbank, after 
absorbing half a million of money, was declared a failure, and 
became properly a State prison, in which capacity it has, up to the 
present moment, been a point round which all the experiments in 
prison administration may be said to have gathered. Properly, 
therefore, these Memorials are a well-condensed history of 
prison administration during the last century. Nothing could 
well be more full of unconscious irony than the picture we 
have here of the condition of Millbank as a Penitentiary, when 
contrasted with what it became, say, under Captain Groves, still 
more with what it is to-day. The Penitentiary prisoners 
soon discovered their power. ‘They bullied the warders, 
defied the Governors, who most often exhibited a lamb-like 
patience ; and in too many cases, it may be safely said that con- 
finement in the Penitentiary was anything but deterrent. For 
successful dealing with the confirmed criminal class, nothing is 
more clear than that firm, unyielding discipline must be main- 
tained. Relax that, and they at once defy and outwit you. This, 
and this alone, seems to be the lesson of Millbank Penitentiary. 
Intrigues between men and women were frequently on foot in it; 
‘“‘ stiffs,” or letters written on odd scraps of paper, fluttered 
through the corridors, sometimes conveyed to their destination 
by means of clothes-baskets. The appointment of a Chaplain- 
Governor did not mend matters, whereupon Captain Griffiths 
reflects, and not without reason :— 

“The objects of so much tender solicitude are apt to take the kindness 
that is well meant for weakness, and wax in consequence insolent and 
unmanageable. Of the painful failure of all attempts at reformation 
by these means we have now abundant proof. For years the medicine 
has been tried; generation after generation has been subjected to its 
healing powers. Is crime eradicated, or even sensibly diminished 
thereby? Vaccination reduced small-pox ; sanitary precautions, judi- 
ciously enforced, will ere long combat successfully with epidemic 
diseases; but have prayer and preaching effected the cure, wholesale 
or partial, of the evils they were expected to touch? Notatall. The 
reformation attained, except in the rarest instances, has been but tem- 
porary in character, skin-deep, while below the thick layer of cant and 
hypocrisy, which overspreads with rapid, fungus-like growth the surface 
of the heart, there rankles still the cancerous sore in all its malignity. 
The fact is, that in seeking to reform the criminal, we have acted much 
as the surgeon does who would try to straighten a withered limb; we 
have begun too late. To be efficacious, our treatment should have 
been applied when the limb was susceptible; in other words, if we 


would eliminate the dangerous classes, and stop recruiting for their | 
ranks, we must act against them in the earlier stages,—as children, | 


that is to say, through School Boards and Reformatories.” 


A somewhat severe judgment, but it is the one to which most 
wise and disinterested observers have now come. But Captain 
Griffiths, while he reflects and moralises in this way, knows well 
how to lighten up his page by lively descriptions even of the 
kind of thing that he deprecates. The chapter on ‘“ Escapes ” is 
as interesting as anything in Balzac or Victor Hugo. The account 
of the recovery of ‘* Punch” Howard—that indomitable ruffian— 
is done with more than ordinary vigour and skill. The portrait of 


Pickard Smith, too, is a powerful sketch of a forbidding subject, 


given with Rembrandt-like depth of shade :— 

“Tho Governor is almost bewildered, and begs the Committee to get 
rid of this prisoner. It would be inexpedient to place him amongst other 
prisoners, and yet that can hardly be avoided soon, owing to the influx 


of military and other prisoners, ‘As to corporal punishment, he has 
already experienced it very severely without any beneficial effect. 
His knowledge of the localities and the present unsafe condition of the 
prison, owing to the extensive repairs, will breed perpetual attempts, 
however unsuccessful, to escape.’ Soon afterwards Pickard Smith 
asked to be relieved from his handcuffs. ‘ What’s the good of keeping 
them on me? I can always get ’em off with an hour’s work.’ He was 
told they would be fastened behind his back. ‘I can slip ’em in front, 
you know that.’—‘I threatened then,’ says Mr. Nihil,‘ to fetter his arms 
as well as his hands, and that seemed to baffle him. To-day Ihelda 
long conversation with him, and cannot but lament that the powerful 
qualities he possesses should have been so greatly perverted. He spoke 
with great candour of his former courses. He exhibited an affectation 
of religious impressions, though he acknowledged much of the evil of 
his own character. By and by I asked him if he wished the handcuffs 
taken off. He did, much, because they made him feel so cold. ‘ Will 
you promise if I take them off not to attempt to escape ?’—‘T'll never 
make another promise, as long as I am here. I have made one too 
many, and I am ashamed of myself for having broken it.’ ‘What am I 
to do with you? Where am I to send you ?’—‘It’s no use sending me 
anywhere, Sir. If you let me go among the other prisoners, I am 
satisfied ; from what I know of the place, there isn’t a part from which 
I couldn’t escape.’” 

Such a position was the inevitable consequence of the con- 
ditions under which the Governor was then placed, but it was not 
conducive either to good authority or to order that a prisoner 
should in this way dictate his own terms, and be yielded to so far 
in order to save an official from natural concern for his safe cus- 
tody. Some of the sketches of the ‘gentlemen prisoners,” too, 
are admirable. We are not sure whether we should include 
“A ‘Big’ Criminal,” with whose portrait we are favoured, in 
this class, and Captain Griffiths does not enlighten us, as we 
think he might have done. A prison is a rare school for psycho- 
logical study. That passion of door-hammering, which on one 
occasion took possession of the women in Millbank simultaneously 
and held its ground so long, is somewhat hard to account for 
satisfactorily ; and certainly, to man or woman inclined to advo- 
cate areturn to “Penitentiary” discipline, we would recommend 
the sketch of Julia Newman, who contrived to outwit all the 
authorities, slipping off the most complete instrument of confine- 
ment that the genius of that day could devise, and keeping the 
whole place for years in a state of uproar. 

One of the most hopeful things about prison management in 
our day is this: that such men as Captain Griffiths are at the head 
of our prisons. They are ruled by a true spirit of humanity, 
but it is sobered and directed by experience. The lessons of the 
past have been duly conned by them. If any one supposes that 
| those who administer our prison system are hard, unrelenting 
| ogres, whose only delight is to deal out hard measure to the poor 
' creatures under their care, we would refer them to this book, after 
| due perusal of which we would advise them to pass on to the later 


| reports of Colonel Du Cane, Chairman of the Directors of Convic 














ence. Himself a soldier, he was compelled, because of his concern 
for the welfare and the reform of the prisoners, for years to mourn 
over Gibraltar as the one blot on our prison system, and in spite 
of powerful military influence against him has procured its aboli- 
tion at last. If Captain Griffiths’s book, so full of information, 
and so skilfully relieved by incident and the graces of literary 
finish, does not have the effect of stirring up a yet deeper and 
more intelligent interest in criminals and reformatory movements, 
we shall be much disappointed. 





A CONTROVERSY ON THE PLAY IN “HAMLET.”* 
Tne “play in Hamlet,” bearing the name of the ‘Murder of 
Gonzago,” is introduced with divers hints that Hamlet has in- 
serted something in it, or more particularly, if we tie the Prince 
' to his first intentions, something like a speech of ‘‘a dozen or six- 
{teen lines,” to which he attached so much importance that he 
instructed one of the players carefully how to recite it, and 
‘especially what demonstrations he was to avoid in the “ very 
| torrent,” &c., ‘of his passion.” Professor Seeley, like the Cowden 
Clarkes, thinks that Shakespeare meant us to identify these lines 
of Hamlet’s somewhere, and secondly, as a matter of less moment, 
he would locate them in the midst of a speech of thirty lines 
spoken by the Play-King (Gonzago), which, as it happens, is 
often thought to have too little of the movement of the torrent, 
—we mean that beginning,— 

“T do believe you think what now you speak ; 
But what we do determine oft we break. 
Purpose is but the slave to memory.” ..... 

Against this view Mr. Malleson has urged several obvious but 

important objections—we do not mean that all his remarks are 








By W. T. Malleson, B.A., and 


* Which are Hamlet's “Dozen or Sixteen Lines?” 
1874. 


| J. R. Seeley, M.A. Papers read before the new Shakspere Society. 
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obvious, but he demands that we should select some lines that 
? 


are more passionate, that could more directly constitute the scene 


or speech by which Hamlet hoped to ‘‘catch the conscience of the 


King "—and that were better suited (lastly) to prompt his own | 
exclamations during the performance, or his subsequent boast, | 
s‘ Would not this, Sir, and a forest of feathers, &c., get me a fel- | 
lowship in the ery of players?” To suit all these requisites Mr. | 


Malleson can find no better passage than the murderer’s speech 


beginning, 
« Thought black, hands apt, time fit, and drugs agreeing,” — 


which he thinks might have extended to » greater length if the | 
To all these | 


performance had not been suddenly interrupted. r 
objections Professor Seeley replies, ‘come un Greco ;” but other 
members of the New Shakspere Society doubt whether the 
specch is in the play at all, inasmuch as Shakespeare may have 
unconcernedly incurred the same inconsistencies as are discoverable 
when we compare Bottom’s rehearsals with the actual performance 
of ““Pyramus and Thisbe,” or in the treatment of like matters by 
another dramatist. Mr. Furnivall suggests another possibility, 
viz., that Hamlet's lines came too late to be recited before the 
audience was dispersed, whence it may be complained that Shake- 
speare has meanly evaded his implied promise to give us an 
elaborate specimen of his hero’s authorship. 

Among other instances of inconsistency, it is ingeniously 
observed that Hamlet is at the beginning of the play a very young 
man, who has just left college, and has had no time to acquire any 
knowledge of feminine nature (the proper study of mankind un- 
questionably), whereas he soon appears to be no less than thirty 
years old by the indirect testimony of so respectable an authority 
as the senior gravedigger. (See also the first lines of the play.) 

The whole question is suited to produce much amusing but 
probably inconclusive discussion. One source of difficulty is the 
consideration that the mere action of the play, or we might say 
the dumb-show, was calculated to discompose the King of Den- 
mark, without the insertion of any elaborate speech whatever. 
Hence Professor Seeley, who has been careful in the first 
place to point out a speech “that can be removed with- 
out affecting the action,” has some grounds for judging that 
Hamlet's insertion was merely suited to some secondary object of 
his. It bore on the conduct of his mother ; not that it was likely, 
as the Professor is brought to admit, to make an effective impres- 
sion on her (she was too obtuse), but her son is known, after all, 
to have been a. ‘‘dreamy, unpractical” fellow, who was only 
capable of a literary exertion when he fancied he was doing 
business. For ourselves, we think we have had “something too 
much of this” view. Hamlet was fastidious in the means to his 
end, as a man may well be to whom none present themselves but 
an assassination he cannot see his way to vindicate, or what else ? 
perhaps a civil war, But we do not believe he was a man without 
capacity for action, like an English opium-eater or a doctor of 
metaphysics in a Germany as yet not Bismarckised. We have 
noticed this point first, because the argumentation is more 
dangerous than the conclusion. Still, it may be right that we 
should identify Hamlet’s composition somewhere, and that it 
should consist of a passage, or passages, bearing on the Queen. 
But it strikes us we might better take our stand on the vehement 
words and vows of the Play-Queen herself than on the cold aphor- 
isms pronounced by her husband. True, these protests are in- 
terrupted, and instead of one speech of a dozen or sixteen lines, 
they make three speeches of 34, 4, and 8 lines respectively, or 154 
altogether. ‘That is but a slight objection, for the three speeches 
are all to the same effect, and might have been planned as one. 
It may be said they made no interpolation, but were essential to 
the progress of the play. We can only answer that the lady need 
not have ‘ protested” quite so much, and at least need not have 

said :— 

* None wed the second, but who kill the first.” 
That line is Hamlet's if anything is, and we need not be so nice 
as to discuss how much he added to the passage :— 


* Nor earth to me give food, nor heaven light.” 


As for the lines proposed by Mr. Malleson, we won't dwell on the | 


idea that they are unworthy of Hamlet, for perhaps the Prince 


shows a very peculiar taste in his appreciation of the speech about | 


Hecuba. But at all events, the player need not have been 


cautioned against ranting the verses, for the occasion only per- | 


mitted them to be muttered. But let us think a minute longer on 
the phrase, ‘Speak the speech trippingly on the tongue ;” there 
is nothing, and can have been nothing, in the ‘* Murder of Gon- 
zago ” that is suited better to it than the lady’s vows. Who on earth 
wants an elderly married man to utter his maxims, or a murderer 


| his soliloquy, trippingly? Itis another thing when his younger wife 
is asseverating her affection, even if she does it in a tempestuous 
tone and with some now shocking adjurations ; the motion of her 
discourse may be always on the “light fantastic toe,” if even 
another’s must be plantigrade or hyena-like. Our idea does not 
readily present itself to the modern reader, who is unaccustomed 
to see female parts taken by men, but that arrangement was in 
| former times the rule rather than the exception. 

Furthermore, Hamlet quizzes the murderer’s speech, ‘‘ Begin, 
| murderer, leave thy damnable faces and begin. Come, the croak- 
‘ing raven doth bellow for revenge.” It is on the Queen’s speech 
that he congratulates himself and says, ‘‘'That’s wormwood.” It 
is surprising to us that Mr. Malleson should write of the former 
| passage, ‘* Whence are those strange words of Hamlet; ‘ Come, 
| the croaking raven,’ &c.? which he seems to utter as a cue to 
Lucianus; and yet they are not in Lucianus’s speech. Were they 
part of Hamlet's own lines (!) which were to be subsequently 
uttered, but which came whirling first to the author’s excited 
brain?” But the whole conduct of the scene proves that Hamlet 
had his wits well about him. Both our disputants suppose he was 
grievously excited on account of the coarse things he says to 
Ophelia; but these he would hardly have uttered under any 
impressions if not in the assured belief that she supposed him to 
be in a state of madness. 

We have by no means so much confidence in our own view 
regarding Hamlet's authorship as not to allow that Mr. Simpson, 
Mr. Nicholson, and other gentlemen who have entered into this 
controversy may he very well advised in wholly refusing to bring 
the question to a distinct issue. Hamlet may have altered the 
play of Gonzago as he proposed on a bare recollection of it, or in 
a different way when he had read it over; at all events, he con- 
gratulated himself on the skill with which he had amplified it, and 
on the effect he produced by the whole presentation, and perhaps 
that is all we can ascertain with the goodwill of Shakespeare. 





CAMBRIDGE SERMONS.* 
WE live in an age which professes to despise the pulpit, but 
certainly profession and practice were never farther apart, if we 
may judge from the multitude of human beings who sit with 
eager, upturned faces, listening to any man who has really plunged 
a little into the darkness they are dimly dreading—the darkness 
which now and again bites into their very souls—and is prepared 
to tell honestly what he has found. Amongst those who can thus 
influence their fellows the writer of the sermons before us might, 
| if he chose, rank pre-eminent. That he does not choose, that 
}for a hundred men who have listened to London preachers 
| we shall scarcely find one who has ever heard Dr. Abbott 
| preach, is probably due to his own profound conviction that 
he that believeth need not make haste, and that after all, the 
| widest service is the widest sway, and consequently, perhaps, 
| that he may believe himself to be doing more for the generations to 
come by pursuing his own patient and laborious work, than by 
| occupying any position of more direct influence upon the reli- 
| gious thought of the moment. To such men, however, oppor- 
| tunities are apt to come unsought, and not a few, now at the very 
| turning-point of their lives, will be thankful for the occasion 
| which called Dr. Abbott to preach before the University of Cam- 
| bridge. We have to do in the sermons before us with a man who fears 
| nothing, ignores nothing, takes nothing for granted. There is 
|not a word of the “you ought to do what you ought,” so 
irritating to the minds of men perplexed above everything to find 
out the foundation upon which any “ ought” at all rests. The 
| preacher in this case has no fear of light, from whatever quarter 
| it may come,—only wants to be sure there is enough of it. The 
| preface of a book is often the best indication—we had almost 
| said revelation—of an author's real aim and attitude in relation 
to the subject of which he treats, and in the instance before 
us we specially recommend it to the careful attention of the 
reader. With extreme fairness, as it seems to us, Dr. Abbott 
faces the position of Christianity at this moment on its darkest 
side. He sees on that side educated men ‘ throwing away the 
name of Christian without ever having really apprehended what 
is meant by faith in Christ,” and “fairly intelligent believers ” 
| haunted by a terrible dread lest ‘the very belief in a God should 
be exploded next year through the unearthing of some new fossil 
demonstrative of the Darwinian theory, or the divinity of Christ 
subverted by the discovery of a couple of uncial manuscripts.” 
Then, cataloguing many an exploded thought once held as vital 





{ 
} 
* Cambridge Sermons. Preached before the University, by the Rey. Edwin 
| Abbott, D.D London: Macmillan and Co. 1875. 
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to the position, but the shock of whose dissolution that position 
has more than survived, Dr. Abbott admits frankly, ‘‘ We may 
have to give upsomething. Truthis often enclosed and preserved 
for centuries in a hard shell of error, in time the shell is burst and 
east away.” And further on, he adds, ‘‘Let us hope fora gradual 
and continuous development: of religious knowledge climinating 
error mainly by the appropriation and assimilation of fresh truth.” 
And thus having the key to his position, we may briefly follow 
him through the train of thought which succeeds, not unaware we 
are dealing with writing already so condensed that to condense 
further is to injure. Yet we must try to set a few of the main 
points before the reader, if only in the hope that he may be led 
to study more fully for himself the little volume before us. 

We do not know any really similar work of which we can say, 
as we can of this, that we turned the pages with a fear lest the con- 
clusion of a given subject should come too soon. In the intro- 
ductory lecture, Dr. Abbott alludes to the mischief done in the 
name of religion through long ages by the opposition to the dis- 
coveries of science, though he justly observes parenthetically that 
the root of that mischief is not all on one side, since scientific 


men have been apt to commit the blunder of mixing theological 


inferences with scientific facts, and have not unfrequently assumed 


the proposition, ‘‘ if my thesis is true, there is no God,” whereupon, 


‘*taking them at their word, the Christian who has made up his 
mind that there isa God, has not thought it worth while to discuss 
the scientific thesis.” But, asks the lecturer :—‘ In the face of past 
experience, ought we not to give up our suspicious dread of that 
part of God's revelation which is called science, and instead of 
shrinking, instead of timidly acquiescing, instead of coldly accepting, 
ought not we, the children of light, thankfully and reverently to wel- 
come fresh light, from what source soever it may come?” Again he 
states—and we must not forget we are dealing with mercly the 
introduction to his main subject,—‘“ that though it is a dangerous 
doctrine to teach that one may believe whatever is useful to believe, 
yet, to some extend, carefully watched and restricted, it is a 
reasonable inference for those who believe in a Supreme Good, that 
whatever belief about God produces moral good in man must have 
some elements of truth.” Few people will deny that a natural 
readiness to recognise excellence is by no means the possible at- 
tribute of an ignoble nature, but there are many of whom, as Dr. 
Abbott justly hints, it be said, as of the slanderer in 
Othello, they are ‘nothing if not critical.” And a cynical eritic, 
writing of the late Canon Kingsley, he says, remarks, ‘ For 
people who want a cheerful, bracing creed, it is a good thing to be 


may 


optimists, but events have made it increasingly difficult to follow 
the wholesome propensity of men to find an opinion true as soon 
as it is found to be edifying.” Whereupon Dr. Abbott remarks, 
4* As L read science, never have scholarship and history seemed so 
likely to combine to help us toa higher comprehension of Christ's 
character... .. . Never before has science shed such a lustre on 
the wonders of God's works, revealing progress where we fancied 
relapse, and law where we had been able to see nothing but 
eaprice.” We are, he tells us, very emphatically warned by a 
foremost apostle of science to beware of the sin of rejecting his 
gospel, and he believes a minister of God has no choice but to 
endorse that warning. and he therefore proposes in the lectures 
which follow to listen not only to the authoritative ineulcations 
of science, but to “lean forward to eatch her whispers, her 
conjectures, her floating fancies... One only scientific con- 
jecture he proposes to exclude from 
namely, the theory that man is an automaton, and this simply on 
the ground that ‘it is one that can hardly ever become practically 
We wish we had space to show how Dr. Abbott 


he proceeds, but we must go on with him 


his consideration, — 


interesting.” 
illustrates his subject as 
to his second lecture, in 
sider the discoveries of 


which, carrying out his purpose to con- 
science, and accepting, tentatively, at all 
events, even its suggestions and conjectures, he determines to ask 
honestly in each scientific assumption,—Is there anything (sub- 
stituting the name of God for Nature) that makes the divine 
name jar with the context? We cannot better show one mode in 
which Dr, Abbott has carried out this thought than by quoting a 
single passage :— 

* Assume for a moment that it may be true—though in its totality it 
has been scarcely put forth at present as more than a hypothesis—but 
assume that this earth of ours, the stores of heat being spent at last, 
will, after some thousands or millions of years, become an uninhabitable 
globe. Assume also the birth and growth of our globe in the manner 
conjectured and described by astronomy: first, a mere sha 38 portion 
of a nebulous mass revolving round a centre common to the whole; then 
a portion appropriating shape and unity, and a motion of its own, and, 
in accordance with the laws of motion, taking the place assigned to it in 
the solar system; then, from a gaseous mass becoming a fluid mass and 
gradually putting forth an outer and wore solid crust, but shrouded 


t} 
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| still, as are some planets even now, in a dense steaming atmosphere, 
rendering life impossible for natures such as ours—pointed at, perhaps, 

| : - ; 

| by the human inhabitants of some other world as a planet on which no 

| human life could ever exist, a perplexing problem of waste—next, ag 

its heat departed, and the increasing coolness made life possible, re- 
| ceiving—Science itself can do no more as yet than guess how—some 
vital germ. If, in tho end, after ages of preparation for the reception of 
this vital germ, after ages more of development, during which life hag 
been shaped by the Creator in a continuous progress from the first vital 
| thing, called by whatever name, up to that higher developed ideal of 
mankind which, centuries hence, is to appear made like in all respects 
| to God tho Maker, through conformity to the Son of God—if, at last, 
|, When the earth has done its work as a school of life, the worn-out car- 
ease of our planet, emptied of its vital heat, is to be left, even like our 

present moon, to be a minister of light to some other planet, or to be a 
| home for some strange kind of life to us unknown—what is there in all 

this at which the Christian, of all men, need feel alarm? He who can 

unflinchingly see committed to corruption the body of a man, God’s 
noblest structure known to us, made in His image, can he not bear to 
| think that there may come a time when the body of this planet may in 
like manner be bereft of the life that tenants it, and be mingled with 
| other silent stars, those sons of God that cease their shouts of living 

| . "5? 

| praise for a season ?” 

| . . . 

Passing on through a rapid review many of the boundless pos- 
sibilities revealed by astronomical science, with the apparent 
almost limitless impossibilities it reveals also, and meeting the 
| question so likely to arise, ‘‘ Why was this waste of substance 
made?” and proving that that apparent waste is not proportion- 
ately greater than the waste of life to be found here daily in every 
square foot of earth and in every drop of water, Dr. Abbott goes 
'on to the unsolved question of the origin of life, and meeting 

boldly even the wild hypothesis—known to most of our readers as 

the speculation of an eminent scientific man—‘ that our satellite 
the moon may have transmitted to us the germs of life,” he 
remarks: ‘If planetary transmission of vital germs could 
be proved to be a law, that would no doubt be a grand law, 
but regarded as an isolated case it would be of no great interest, 
merely putting back the cause of earthly life one link further. 

Indeed, he asks, and we see in imagination the expression of 

the upturned faces as he asks the question, ‘are we not in danger 

of exaggerating the theological interest attaching to the at present 
unknown process by which God created the first germ of life ? 

As a chemical question it may be of the highest interest, but need 

it be so very interesting theologically 7’ At the utmost, he 

observes, after tracing the theories for the much misnamed 

‘* banishment of life,” the result attained would amount to a 

proof that all apparently lifeless matter was potentially vital, just 

as a glass may be potentially electrical. ‘I could stand,” he 
says, ‘by the side of such an investigator with good-will and 
gratitude, wishing him God-speed in his laborious path, in the 
full conviction that, if he were successful, he would succeed, not 
by banishing God's laws, but by obeying them.” He then passes 
on to the theory of evolution, which, broadly speaking, we take 
him to accept in its entirety; and he asks, assuming the fact of 
evolution,—what is the evolving principle ? and he answers,—there 
are other subordinate principles, as will shortly be seen ; but the 
fundamental principle at work in the development of life is death, 

—lavish, illimitable death. We will not do Dr. Abbott the in- 

justice to abbreviate the pages in which he traces the working of 

this principle up to the conclusion that science is but helping those 
who believe in God to believe in Him more reasonably :— 

, “Apparent waste, and pain, and lavish death are found of old as they 
are found now; but the waste is in some cases proved to be apparent, 
and not real; the pain is found to conduce to the development of new 
instincts or faculties; death is found to be the condition of higher life ; 
beauty is found to be an unsuspected power in the world; evil is indeed 
found mixed with good, then as now, and even more then than now— 
evil with good, and ugliness with beauty,—but beauty, from the first 
triumphing over ugliness, and evil more and more subordinated to good.” 


‘Then comes the patent, if one-sided objection to a divine govern- 
ment. Is it not true that in proportion as an animal rises in the 
scale of creation, in that proportion he becomes capable of wider 
aberration from the laws of nature? Does not increase of faculty 
and of freedom imply inerease of fault? In a most masterly way 
Dr. Abbott pursues the argument to the point where the objector 
is certain to urge,—*' So, then, the result of all these ages of pre- 
paration, of conflict overruled to development, of agony trans- 
muted into a basis of instinect,—the result of all this divine 
guidance is to increase the possibility of error.” Into this point, 
too, he enters, and it brings him to his third lecture, the creation 
of man,—a juncture at which he reminds his audience that they 
are not there to criticise the accuracy of scientific theories, but as 
moderately educated Christians, able to comprehend an un- 
technical exposition of a scientific theory and with sense to 
distinguish between a scientific theory, and a theological in- 
ference, *‘much oppressed with the atmosphere of religious 
| distrust,” and knowing it to be well to face fairly inevitable 
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questions before entering on the absorbing work of active life. 
He would have them assume that twenty years hence most of 
the fresh discoveries of science will but demonstrate the truth of 
much which at present remains unproved, and in desiring that 
assumption, clearly gives in his own adhesion to the belief that it 
will be so, expressing, at the same time, his own conviction 


that there is nothing in such expectation that need cause | 


. . 4 2. } WY » a} ia j » 
fear to a rational Christian. And in expressing this honest 


conviction, Dr. 
some bold friend to perform for us between the cradle and the 


orave,—namely, seize the thing which has so frightened us in the 
auk. and shake it out straight in the light of the sun. 

But we have to proceed to the question the lecturer next touches. 
«In virtue of what faculty did man rise from his lower level and be- 
come what he is? Science will answer, in virtue of the faculty of 
attention.” Tle traces the results of this faculty up to the moment 
when social union caused by fear requires something more than fear 
to sustain it, more, too, than mere abstinence on the part of the 
tribesman from injuring his fellows. ‘Union in war implies 
obedience and discipline ; union in peace implies law.” “ With the 
introduction of law comes of necessity the revelation of sin.” 
«‘ From henceforth man and nature were at strife.” And we have 
before us a remarkably fine passage which our limits will not 
allow us to quote, wherein man is portrayed as recognising in 
himself this new faculty of will, and attributing the same faculty 


to his new enemy, so that Nature personified assumes the aspect | 


of a foe and an avenger. ‘Now comes Religion into the field, 
religion, the art of bribing spirits (for thus it must be regarded 
in its lower aspect),”—strong language fora quiet clergyman. We 
hope if it catches the eye of men of Professor Clifford's mental 
calibre, they will follow out Dr. Abbott’s argument to the end, 
and notice how he looks at all the lower forms of religion, at all 
the evil wrought in its name, at the bloody sacrifices, the 
butcheries, the self-torture, the dread, the blackening of all 
human life. Even Professor Clifford himself could describe 
the evil in no stronger language. Some, says Dr. Abbott, 
will be tempted to say, ‘better no religion at all than such 
a parody.’ Man under such influence—we are compelled to 
suppress much that is valuable to Dr. Abbott's argument 
for the sake of brevity—‘‘ man under such influence, compared 
with the dog at his side, might seem a retrograde animal.” But it 
was not so. All the law the world has known since has existed from 
man’s recognising a Will external to his own; he was dimly 
groping towards that. ‘The evil consisted in man’s attempt to | 
conform the external Will to himself, instead of himself to the | 
Will.” Natural selection prepared the way for a truer theology, | 
by discouraging the lower types of religion. We cannot follow out | 
the argument at length, but can give a very simple and easily | 
‘“*The man that could believe in a good 


appreciable result. 
spirit was, other things being equal, at an advantage as compared 
with the man that could believe in none but bad spirits (even in | 
the struggle for existence, that is). ‘Then, again, we have the arts | 
of life preparing the way for theology. ‘The improvement in 

weapons takes place, then metals are discovered, beasts destroyed, | 
and at length with the wheat-ficld, became possible first the idea, 
then the toleration, then the love of a fixed home. Man's imper- 
fect theology improved, but men had not attained to the know- 
ledge of one perfect Will. At this point we pass out of pre-his- | 
toric times on to the civilisations which some of our philosophers 
profess to regret, ignoring the fact that ere they perished they 
were rotten from rind to core; but we pass to the central figure 
One calm thought must suflice to con- 
whatever Christianity has 
force in 


iz human history. 
vince an unprejudiced mind that 
done or left und inaugurated a 
the history of Up to this moment, 
every hypothesis, as well as every proved fact of science, 
the survival cf the fittest had been the law of progress. Natural 
had chosen the the most cunning, the 
most beautiful, aud now * each phase of selection had done its 


me, it has new 


man’s being. granting 


selection strongest, 
work, and a new phase of sclection was at hand; a selection at 
once natural and divine, a selection of the weakest, the humblest, 
the most unselfish ; this was to be the new conquering race, to | 
survive in the survival of the fittest :"— 

“And in this solemn Manifesto the Sovereign of the new Kingdom 
proclaimed the passing-away of the old Natural Selection and the in- 
troduction of the new Selection of God :—The kings of the Geatiles 
PXErCise lordship over them; and they that exercise author ity upon them 
are called benefactors. But ye shall not be so: but he that ts greatest 
among you, let him he as the younger 3 and he that is chief, as he that doth 


serve.” 


And says Dr. Abbott, further on, in another lecture, the novelty | 


of Christ's sayings is not the important question. Grant that 


Abbott has done a service most of us require | 


| This argument seems to us rather weak. 


| every one of our Lord’s precepts had been uttered before, wha 
then? What does this prove, except that the mere utterance of 
| divine precepts was of comparatively little use till quickened by a 
Spirit ? 

We must not follow Dr. Abbott further. His valuable lecture 
on Christian work, in which he proves that Christianity was not 
| intended to supply a law, but a motive, must remain unglanced 
at; and with almost deeper regret we leave unnoticed the pages 
devoted to the subject of prayer. We can only suggest that 
thoughtful readers should study this little volume carefully for 
themselves. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Fortnightly is this month perhaps the most readable of the 
| graver magazines, M. Emile de Laveleye contributing an interest- 
ing paper on the ‘ European Situation,” Mr. G. H. Darwin a 
| quantity of curious statistics on the marriage of first cousins, and 
Mr. Sidney Colvin a charming history of the pavement in the 
metropolitan church of the Virgin in the city of Siena. M. de 
Lavaleye looks upon war in Europe as a certainty, believing that 
the conquest of Alsace is “an inexpiable cause of war” between 
Germany and France, and that the Ultramontane party through- 
out the world mean to destroy German ascendancy, and he re- 
views the position of the States in the event of the quarrel reach- 
ing a head. He holds that Russia would arm to preserve 
peace, and if Germany were aggressive, would be hostile ‘to 
her to a degree which no territorial concession could soothe, 
the Emperor Alexander desiring aggrandisement in Asia, 
and not in Europe. Austria would also be hostile, the 
Chambers, which are pro-German, being unable to prevent 
the Emperor, who is necessarily anti-German, from giving 
orders to the army which would render the maintenance of peace 
|impossible. Italy, shut off from Central Europe by her moun- 
tains, and inclined always to play the ‘sagacious” part, would 
remain neutral, as would Belgium, which would refuse the offer 
Germany is inclined to make of restoring to her the terri- 


| 
| 


tories of ancient Burgundy. On the Continent, there- 
fore, Germany, without any great ally, would have to 


face France, Russia, and possibly Austria, and it remains 
only to consider the part which would be played by Great 
Britain. M. de Laveleye thinks that, supposing Belgium not 
attacked, in which case England would defend Belgium in order to 
preserve Antwerp as her port of debarcation on the Continent, 
she would ultimately be foreed to uphold Germany. Germany 
would be fighting against Ultramontanism. France is Britain's 
historic enemy, and the inevitable ally of France is Russia, with 
which Power The 
stronger Germany is, the less need would she have to offer Russia 
concessions in Asia of a kind to be dangerous to Great Britain. 
That the religious 
character of the war, if it proved to be religious, might 
greatly affect English action may be true—though even 
in that case England could best preserve the integrity of Italy 
by joining France—but M. de Laveleye greatly over-estimates 
the English concern for their Asiatic position. They are quite 





iritain has so many causes of difference. 


| ready to fight for it, but they do not lay plans about it, and they 


would join in a European war, if they joined in it, without 
more thought of Central Asia than of a province in the planet 
Mars. Our own strong impression is that they would not 


| join until one of the combatants seemed likely to be de- 


feated dangerously, but if they did, they would be guided much 
more by the sympathies of the moment than by any settled scheme 
of policy. If they were for onee moved by cool reason, they 
would join France, for only by joining France could England 
assuine the position which M. de Laveleye allows to be her natural 
one,—that of soul of a great coalition. In joining Germany 
against Europe, England would, for the first time in her history, 
be aiding the single Power which has grown too strong against a 
coalition of its feebler enemies.——Mr. Darwin has been expending 
a vast amount of trouble, time, and ingenuity upon an effort to 
discover the number of first-cousin marriages in England, and his 
impression is ** that there is not an error of one per cent. in assert- 


ing that amongst the aristocracy the proportion of first-cousin 
! . be ~ 


marriages to all marriages is 44 per cent., and that for the upper 
middle-classes, and the urban and rural districts, the error in the 
per-centage is somewhat less, and lastly, for London decidedly less,” 
The basis of his calculation, however, does not satisfy him com. 
pletely, and it does not satisfy us at all. Ile takes the number 
of marriages among persons of the same name, and on the faith 
of some tables compiled from peerages and the like assumes that 


;acertain proportion of these are cousins, Of course he pleads 
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only probability for his hypothesis, but he leaves out of the 
account some possibilities which may materially affect his 
probability. For example, for cousins to marry they must be 
thrown together. But the cousins who are thrown together may 
be sisters’ children in an abnormal proportion, and probably 
would be, the probability that. a woman will marry at a distance 
being indefinitely less than the probability that a man will. He 
wanders to earn bread ; she stops at home to eat it. If this dis- 
turbance is serious, it would upset all Mr. Darwin’s calculations, 
his same-name marriages including a lower fraction of cousin- 
marriages than he assumes; and in fact all will be doubtful till he 
has positive figures, either from counting the marriages in some 
large town, which is quite possible, or from the returns made 
under an Act of Parliament. Sir J. Lubbock made a mistake in 
asking for such returns under the census ; 
asked for the addition of the relationship to the particulars 
given to the registrar. That would be given at once, without 
any idea of impertinence in the inquiry, and in ten years would 
furnish a sufficient body of figures. Mr. Darwin’s general con- 
clusion from his inquiries is that consanguineous marriage has no 
effect upon the offspring, not even the intensification of morbid 
tendencies, but he adinits that the unquestionable evidence is as 
yet too little, 


The Contemporary of this month, calls for very little comment. 
Its conductors have succeeded in giving to their journal a tone 
which enables big people to write in it without derogation, and 
when Mr, Gladstone explains in it his views about the Act regu- 
lating Public Worship, and the Duke of Argyll gives his opinion 
on the automatic character ascribed to animals, its readers | 
are perforce well satisfied. If we were to remark that Mr. | 
Gladstone judged as a writer is rather wearisome, and the Duke | 





he should have | 


i 
that Jesus said: ‘For God so loved the world that he gave his only. 
begotten Son, to the end that whosoever believeth in him shonlg 
have everlasting life, and the rest? Our Evangelist does not, how. 
ever, in these verses think he is inventing; for he is going all the tim 

| upon three primitive themes of Jesus: He that believeth on me hath 
everlasting life; I came not to judge the world, but to save the world, 
I an come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth on me should 
not abide in darkness. On these genuine /ogia he is going, and he 
merely amplifies and repeats them, developing them, in his ow 


| judgment, naturally, and as it was to be supposed that Jesus himself diq” i 





We have read Mr. Pope Hennessy’s paper on ‘‘ The Tory Party 
and the Catholies” with an attention which, when it was finished, 
we found it scarcely to deserve. His inner thought seems to be 
that there is a natural link between Catholicism and Toryism, but 
he hesitates to state it, probably from a fear that Toryism would 
searcely benefit in England from evidence of such an alliance. It 
is, nevertheless, quite true that in Europe and America Catholics 
| are usually Conservatives, and that they may yet find a bond of 
| union in denominational religious education. Mr. Grant Duff's 
Diary in India does not improve, but he tells in the last paragraph 
of this chapter a capital story -— 





| 


“A tigress who lived in captivity at Lahore made her escape one day, 
and not unnaturally startled the station pretty considerably. At length 
the gardener in whose domain her cage was situated went to the proper 
authority, and begged to be ordered to take the runaway back. ‘ Order 
you to take it back!’ was the reply—‘T’ll give you no such order—it 
would be ordering you to be killed.’—‘ Not at all, sir,’ said the man, 
‘Only give me the order, and I will take the tigress back.’-—‘ I'll give you 
no such order, but you may do as you please,’ was the rejoinder. Here- 
upon the man, taking off his turban, walked up to the creature, which 
| was lying in a shrubbery which it had probably mistaken for a jungle, 
and after a courteous salutation, said to her, ‘In the name of the power- 
ful British Government, I request you to go back to your cage.’ At 
the same time he put his unfolded turban round her neck and led her 
back. The poor fellow lost his life not long afterwards, while trying 
the same experiment on a bear, whose political principles were not 


of Argyll judged as a philosopher is just a little thin, they | ¢d%!ly good.” 


would retort, very justly, that the interest of Mr. Gladstone’s 
views on the Church does not depend on his style, and that they | 
care to know what a Duke who is also a naturalist has to say | 
about the limits of instinct, and there is no just answer to be | 
made. Mr. Gladstone’s thoughts of to-day may to-morrow be | 
laws, and the views of the eminent even on subjects on which 
their eminence cannot help them excite a curiosity which is not 
illiberal. Apart, however, from these two papers, the number 
strikes us as very nearly up to the average. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
is getting, perhaps, a little too lengthy in his review of objections to | 
‘‘ Literature and Dogma,” but he propounds in this chapter what 
is, at all events, a clear theory of the genesis of the Fourth 
Gospel, and maintains it with a considerable array of evidence. 
His theory is that of a Greek of high philosophical acquirements | 
took down from John’s mouth all the logia of Jesus he could , 
obtain, and placed them in a setting of his own,—a very different 
theory, indeed, from Baur’s, and a much more plausible one. It 
is, as we believe, inaccurate, though St. John may have employed | 
an amanuensis who did not always understand his thought ; but 
Mr. Arnold defends it in a style which will attract all interested 
in the discussion, and especially those who can endure his worst 
critical defect,—his affectation of certainty in most of his deduc- 
tions. ‘There is, for instance, grave criticism in this passage, 
though Mr, Arnold does choose to put his assertions as peremp- 
torily as if he had just been talking with Jesus over the accuracy 
of a Times’ report of his sayings :— 

“ For, according to all the rules, we will not say of criticism, but of 
common-sense—according to all rules of probability, and of speakers 
speaking in character, and not violently and unaccountably deserting it— 
can anything be more incredible than that Jesus should have actually 
spoken to Nicodemus, or John the Baptist to a disciple, the latter part of 
the speeches attributed to them in the third chapter of our Gospel? Let us 
take first the speech to Nicodemus. It is probable that the real end of 
the dialogue is to be found in tho tenth verse: ‘Art thou Israel’s 
teacher, and knowest not these things?’ But our Evangelist had two 
other /oyia of Jesus: ‘ We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen, and ye receive not our testimony ;’ and ‘If I tell you earthly 
things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell you heavenly 
things?’ which admitted of being placed in this connection; so here 
he places them. This, we say, is probable ; but what is certain is, that 
Jesus did not speak the verse which follows these two /ogia, the 
thirteenth: ‘And no man hath ascended up into heaven save he that 
came down from heaven, the Son of Man.’ That is a variation on a 
primitive theme of Jesus, J am the bread that came down from heaven, 
inserted here by our theological lecturer, because he knew that it was 
a theme dwelt upon by Jesus, and thought that he saw here a natural 
place for it. A genuine logion of Jesus follows, bearing every mark of 
being still quite or almost in its original form, but woven into this con- 
text by our lecturer, and owing its connection with what precedes 
simply to his conjunction and: ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth 
on him may have everlasting life.’ Then enters the theological lecturer, 
and continues (one may almost say) lecturing in his own proper person 
till the end of the speech, from the sixteenth verse till the twenty-first. 
For who, that has studied the sayings of Jesus well, can ever believe 


| Mr. Grant Duff appears scarcely able to believe in his own 
story, but there is no inherent improbability in it. ‘The notion 
that the name of any very powerful entity would act as a charm 
is widespread in the East, and the Company might easily have had 
itself worshipped as a deity. The obedience of the tiger was, of 
course, an accident, probably due to the beast remembering feed- 
ing-time and the place where it was fed. Mr. Greg seems to 
think a great deal of a letter which he has received from Sydney, 
and which he thinks justifies his recent vaticinations, but he fails 
to perceive that it may be quoted by his strongest opponents. 
The writer tells him that the working-men are masters in Sydney, 
that they always strike at inconvenient times, that they elect the 
Assembly, and that though New South Wales wants labour 
dreadfully, no one in the Assembly dare propose to assist immi- 
gration. The colony is, in fact, to put the letter in brief, 
governed bya Trades’ Union. The result of that must be very 
shocking, and here it is :— 





“Tho hours of labour are but eight, and wages vary according to the 
skill of the employed, from 1s. to 2s. (occasionally 2s. 6d.) per hour. 
These extreme rates, in a country where bread is plentiful and cheap, 
meat only 4d. per Ib., and clothing not dearer than in Europe, are main- 
tained by the efforts of powerful Trades’ Unions, with the knowledge 


| that Parliament dare not propose any scheme of immigration, the 


effect of which would be to bring competition to the colony and reduce 
the rate of labour. It must not be imagined that the climate will not per- 
mit of more than eight hours’ daily labour, for most men work on their 
own account after hours, and will occasionally deign to. do so for their 
employers, under the temptation of extra pay. Land in the suburbs being 
cheap, a very large proportion of the labouring class are their own 
landlords, and many, by the aid of building societies, have erected neat 
and pretty cottages, surrounded by well-cultivated gardens.” 

A good many thinkers would be apt to urge that a country in 
which workmen obtain from &s, to 20s. a day, and provisions are 
cheaper that in Europe, and the labourers are not only comfort- 
ably, but prettily housed, is a country whose organisation has 
succeeded. Is it Mr. Greg who is going to argue that wealth is an 
evil, that a country is happy in proportion to the thickness of its 
population, and that immigration ought to be encouraged even 
if it makes the population less well off ? If so, why does he not 
advise that the rich should be heavily taxed, that emigration 
from Ireland should be forbidden, and that Chinese should be 
imported wholesale into Australia ? 


It isa charming number of the Cornhill. Mr, Hardy begins 
‘¢The Hand of Ethelberta,” one of his half-realistic, half-dreamy 
romances, and if it keeps the promise of these chapters, it will be 
one of his best. ‘There is a little episode within this fragment, a 
story hardly two pages long, of the love of a pupil-teacher for a 
stranger who recks nothing of her, which is as impressive a tragedy 
as we remember ever to have read,—a little sorrowful, crushed 
poem, that appeals to the reader’s heart as long tragedies do not. 
The paper on “ British Birds and Bird Lovers” is full of 
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information pleasantly told by one who has closely watched his 
favourites, and mourns over their destruction, even though it is 
due, as in parts of Lincolnshire, only to higher cultivation. The 
’ A ° a " 
larger birds, it would seem, are rapidly disappearing from Great 
Britain -—‘‘Tn the case of our larger birds, the enthusiastic col- 
iJ] have to resort, it seems likely, in a very few years, to 
the dealers. Extermination is rapidly overtaking many of 
them. The last kite seen in Lincolnshire was shot about 
1860. We have only witnessed their magnificent hoverings and 
great stretch of wing in South Wales. Ravens are banished to 
the higher mountains like Helvellyn, and to ihe most inaccessible 
t=) . . 
sea cliffs. Others, such as the snowy owl or Egyptian vulture, 
are at the best of times very rare visitors, and only driven to us 
are ¢ 
by stress of weather. The eagles, buzzards, and almost all the 
larger birds of prey are rapidly seeking the furthest corners 
of the land. The chough is extinct, save in a few favoured 
localities of the West. Game-preserving and modern agricul- 
ture do not harmonise with their presence.” ‘The smaller birds 
are driven away by the destruction of their food—the goldfinch, 
for instance, departing with the thistle—and enormous numbers 
perish in every sharp winter. Town-bred readers will be sur- 
prised at the mortality which a ‘‘ cold snap ” can produce :— 
“When a bird dies of old age, that curious instinct which is not 
wholly unknown in the higher animals, warns it to retire into a spot 
secluded from the busy life of its fellows. It is the rarest thing to find 
a dead bird save during a frost. Its rigours cause the weaker birds to 
forget the convenances of happier times, and the stronger instinct of self- 
preservation supersedes the love of a decorous death. Our northern 
visitors, the fieldfares and redwings, especially the latter, succumb first 
to cold. Redbreasts are also speedily affected, and are found before 
death hopping in yards, outhouses, &c., mere bags of bones. Tho 
migratory thrushes, during the severe spell of weather in last Decem- 
ber, were driven to the abodes of men, and were even picked up dead 
in West-End thoroughfares. Multitudes of them in their enfeebled 
condition are knocked down by village boys in the country, and many 
more shot by the prowling gunners who at such a time appear to spring up 
from the earth, On the Continent bird-lovers are more humane. During 
the severe December of 187-4, a society formed at Halle gave three 
meals a day to many hundreds of birds at twenty-two stations in the 
neighbourhood of the town, believing that the expense will be repaid a 
hundredfold by the destruction of noxious insects. . .... Few people 


lector W 


are aware what havoc a severe winter makes amongst our garden friends. | 


‘T estimated,’ writes Darwin, ‘that the winter of 1854-5 destroyed 
four-fifths of the birds in. my own grounds, and this is a tremendous 


destruction when we remember that ten per cent. is an extraordinarily | 


” 


severe mortality from epidemics with man.’ 
Why do naturalists, by the way, as a rule write so well? Is it 
that no man becomes a naturalist who has not in him a latent 


poet?——The next paper, the analysis of Horace, ‘‘the philosopher | 
of gaiety,” is written by some one with keen insight into the | 
nature of the poet who believed a grave philosophy, but lives | 


to mankind as a kind of higher Moore, lives through the gay 
strains which probably did not express his own nature, but were 
written to charm the courtlier circles of the society of Rome ; 
while that on Penelope and other women of Ifomer is full of 
fine and thoughtful criticism. We wish we could quote the 
writer's picture of Nausicaa, the most perfect girl of Greek song, 
but must content ourselves with this single sentence, which seems 
to us to deseribe with great brevity and truth one of the subtlest 
distinctions in Homer's portraiture of his heroes :— 


_ “What is admirable in the description of Circe is its gravity. 
is not made out particularly wicked or malignant. She is acting only 


after her kind, like some beautiful but baleful flower—a wreath, for | 


instance, of red briony berries, whereof if children eat, they perish. Nor 
again is there a touch of the burlesque in the narration. . . . . The true 
charm of Circe in the Odyssey, the spirit that distinguishes her from 
Tannhaiiser’s Venus and Orlando’s Fata Morgana and Ruggiero’s Alcina 
and Tancred’s Armida, lies just in this, that the poet has passed so 
lightly over all the dark and perilous places of his subject. This 
delicacy of touch ean never be regained by art. It belonged to the con- 
ditions of the first Hellenic bloom of fancy, to suggest without insist- 
ance and to realise without emphasis. Impatient readers may complain 
of want of depth and character: they would fain see the Circe of the 
Odyssey as strongly moralised as the Medea of Euripides. But in 
Homer only what is human attains to real intensity. The marvellous 
falls off and shades away into soft air-tints and delightful dreams.” 


— The graver paper is on ‘¢ Art and Morality,” a manly, though 
not thoroughly exhaustive, protest against the doetrine that art is 
or rather so far apart from 
rules in which morality has 
his case against the fleshly 


necessarily independent of morals, 
morals that it must be judged by 
no place. The writer makes out 
school easily enough, but he has not touched the larger question, 
whether art can be justified in being untrue,—whether, if Byron 
had sung, as he could have sung, the praises of asceticism, dis- 
believing in asceticism all the while, he would or would not have 
been guilty of an offence against morality. The duty the artist 
owes to his neighbours is fully expressed, but there is too little of 
the duty he owes to himself, 

Dr. Ferdinand Hiller gives us, in Macmillan, a most attractive 


Circe | 


| sketch of Cherubini, whom he believes to have been the greatest 
composer of sacred music in this century, and who seems to have 
been externally an eccentric and somewhat harsh and rugged 
man, but internally one governed by his conscience, and full of 
tenderness and sympathy. He had a peculiarity we never 
remember to have seen noted before. Noise did not disturb him 
even in musical composition, but he demanded even of his child- 
ren that at such moments they should not come too near him. 
They might make all the row they pleased in a corner of the 
room, and he was not distracted, but beyond a certain fixed line 


in the room they might not go. Sir Bartle Frere contributes 


an instructive essay on Zanzibar, which he thinks may be the 
centre of a great commerce, but makes the singular blunder 


of affirming that slavery at its best can only be main- 
tained and fed by a system of perpetual kidnapping. ‘That 
statement, often made to induce weak philanthropists to 
suppress the slave trade, is the exact contrary of the fact, slavery 
in its worst development being fatal to kidnapping, which reduces 
the value of slaves too much. The Southern planters of America 
were deadly enemies of the slave trade, for the simple reason that 
the importation of foreign stock obtained by the cheap device of 
stealing them lowered the value of the native breed. The papers 
on “ Natural Religion,” of which the third appears in this number, 
strike us as, on the whole, rather weak, especially in the writer's 
estimate of the motives which aman might substitute for the hope 
of a future life, but there is a profound thought in this :— 


“Nature is not heartless or unrelenting; to say so would be equiva- 
lent to saying that pity and forgiveness are in all cases supernatural. 
It may be true that the law of gravitation is quite pitiless, that it will 
destroy the most innocent and amiable person with as little hesitation 
as the wrong-doer. But there are other Jaws which are not pitiless. 
There are Jaws under which human beings form themselves into com- 
munities, and set up law-courts in which the claims of individuals are 
weighed with the nicest skill. There are laws under which churches 
and philanthropical societies are formed, by which misery is sought out 
| and relieved and every evil that can be discovered in the world is re- 

dressed, Nature in the sense in which we are now using the word 
includes human nature, and therefore, so far from being pitiless, includes 
all the pity that belongs to the whole human family, and all the pity 
|} that they have accumulated and, as it were, capitalised in institutions, 

political, social, and ecclesiastical, through countless generations.” 

Mr. Routledge’s sketch of our position in India is well worth 
reading, though impaired by over-much attention to the opinion 
| of a limited class,—the native who is cultivated, either in the old 
or the new learning of India. Our rule will not be judged by 
what we have done for them, which is very little indeed, or as 
some think, even a minus quantity, but by what we have done for 
| the millions to whom we have secured, by the Roman pcace we 





have maintained and the ascendancy of Law we have established, 
exemption from permanent fear. The suppression of Mahvratta 

incursions and dacoit robberies has probably lessened the sum 

of human misery in Bengal—not by lessening violence only, but by 
| lessening fear of violence—more than all our wars have increased it. 
| That the upper class are becoming disloyal is, however, we agree 
| with Mr. Routledge, too true, and we doubt whether such dis- 
| loyalty is remediable. We can open careers, and we ought to 
| open careers, but our careers give an Asiatic little delight. He 
| does not want * authority ” or ‘‘ influence,” so much as the form 
| of power in which the volition of the ruler is an effective 
| instrument. 

The most interesting paper in Fraser to us is the history of the 
| International, but the general reader will be most interested in 
| the discussion on politics and the Press. The writer maintains 
that the secret of the suecess of the Times is its independence of 
party, and calls on the conductors of other journals to be equally 
independent. ‘The illustration is an imperfect one, as the 7imes, 
if independent of party, is not independent of the middle- 
class, whose opinions it anxiously and sometimes, as upon 
all religious and ecclesiastical questions, timidly reflects. But 
supposing the writer’s theory accepted, has he considered 
would be the first consequences of the ‘ independ- 
ence” he advocates? Party government would end, for 
parties would have no means of consistently and perma- 
nently educating the people in their views. Journalistic 
debate would end or become a logomachy between individuals, 
and the representative function of the Press would end, for really 
independent papers in the essayist’s sense would represent men 
too thoughtful to agree with the usual views of the community. 
‘That journalists would elevate their functions by absolute inde- 
pendence is no doubt true, and we should, with certain reserves, 
maintain that they were morally bound to express their own ideas ; 
but then they should be independent not only of party, but of the 
nation, should be prepared to write the very things which will 
irritate the mass of their own supporters. The independence ad- 


what 
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vocated by ‘‘E.” is nothing but a change of masters, and a party 
is a better master than either a clique, a middle-class, or a mob. 


Blackwood contains an adinirable though rose-tinted sketch of 
‘Canada as it now is,” from which we learn, among other things, 
that the statesmen of the Dominion adhere strictly to the English 
plan of a permanent Civil Service unaffected by pvlitical changes ; 
and the conclusion of the ‘‘ Abode of Snow,” one of those efforts 
of descriptive geography which are almost peculiar to Blackwood, 
and among the pleasantest reading offered us by the magazine. 
The sketch of new books is, as usual, fair and appreciative, the 
writer, for example, giving full praise to Mr. Green's ‘“ History 
of England,” although it is penetrated through and through by 
Liberal feeling ; but the religious article is sad rubbish. What is 
the use of asserting that we have no certainty that coal ever was 
wood ?— 

“Tam perhaps bound to believe my learned informants when they 
tell me that, had the Creator proceeded as they describe, the result 
would have been what we see; but I utterly refuse to admit that He 
certainly did so proceed. Surely more ways than one were open to 
Him? He may have performed His work differently from what ap- 
pears likely to them who think that they follow His footsteps. To take 
the familiar instance of a bed of coal. It was once, say the men of 
science, a forest. How can they possibly prove this? A forest may, 
by certain processes, be turned into a bed of coal, we will admit. But 
was the Omnipotent Creator obliged to make a forest first and then to 
turn it into coal ? What was to prevent Him, if he saw fit, from putting 


such and such an amount of matter at once into the form of coal with- | 


out first making it timber and then transforming it?” 

Grant that the Creator would deceive His creatures in that style, and 
we have no guarantee for anything, least of all for our belief that He 
issupremely good. Where is the evidence even of a God, or of our 
own existence, if reason is to be useless, phenomena illusory, and 
man merely the victim of a drama played by powers of which he can 
comprehend neither the methods nor the designs? The theory that 
God made the world and the Devil made geology, in order that men 
might disbelieve Moses, is better and more credible than Blackwood’s 
latest improvement upon Hindooism. ‘The Indian story continues 
to be Ilvely, but the heroine has made a mistake. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The New Quarterly Magazine, for July. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)— 
The most interesting article in this number is one on “ Affonso Henriquez 
and the Rise of Portugal,” by Oswald Crawford, Her Majesty's Consul 
at Oporto. 
Portugal emerged into independence, and of the barbaric characteristics 
None of the other papers in the magazine that 
The editor’s estimate 


of those distant times. 
we have read strike us as being of much yalue. 
of De Quincey seems to us too extravagantly favourable to be critically 
valuable. The talents and qualities of De Quineey do not recommend 
him strongly to the taste of this generation, and he has always seemed 


to us to be more a master of witty and scholarly style than a/| 
The paper on * Bute the Premier” is irritatingly feeble and | 


thinker. 
ill put together, and after raising our expectations by a talk about 
original documents never before used, tells us positively nothing that is 
new. 
article on 
like it, Many 
bumptious, but also vulgar. 
the staple contents of the New Quarterly Magazine, that by Mrs. Lynn 
Linton is the most artistically formed and complete, but there are more 
elements of a powerful tale in the “Dark Cybel” of Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


remarks in this essay are 


Of the two stories which form part of 


This lady has, however, spoiled her tale by laying down the lines of it | 


on too large a seale. It is consequently not a complete tale, but only a 
three-volume novel reduced to the limits of one by the help of the 
ready scissors. In one respect, there is nothing for which we should 
be disposed to commend this magazine more than the fashion of its 
If it could only be the means of training writers of novels 
Other- 


fiction. 
to write concisely, it would do a distinct service to literature. 
wise, we must say that we still fail to see where its distinctive place or 
We must not close our notice without mentioning 
It describes the relative 


excellence can be, 
the graceful essay by Miss Power Cobbo. 
attractions and conditions of town life and country life in a very sweet 
and tender fashion. 


Walter's Word. By James Payn. (Tinsley Brothers.)—This is such 





a long story, that when we get to the very romantic and satisfactory | 


dénouement at Palermo, we can scarcely believe we began—apparently 
some years ago—at an equally romantic, but very unsatisfactory com- 
mencenient, at Penaddon, in Cornwall. But to those who don’t mind a 
book being very “long-drawn out,” and don’t object to such a total 
change of scene and incidents in the second part of the story as obliterate 
those of the first, Mr. Payn’s tale will be entertaining enough. We 


strongly recommend the second half of the tale to boys, with the sugges- | 


tion that they should begin exactly in the middle—namely, at the ninth 
chapter of the second yolume—for the author has been strictly impar- 


It gives a vivid picture of the struggles through which 


There is much cleverness in some parts of Mr. Robert Buchanan's 
*The Modern Stage,” but as a whole, we cannot profess to 
not mercly offensively | 


! own, 


| tial to these two-tales-in-one, as to quantity. This latter half rivals 
| the narratives of Mayne Reid, Ballantine, Kingston, &c., in the exciting 
| nature of its adventures, and is not much more than on a par with the 
| best of them in the resemblance of its characters to real people. Walter’s 
| quiet, straightforward simplicity is, indeed, not badly sketched, only 
that this sensible fellow is often so very innocent and gullible,—that his 
| high-principled forbearance is chequered with such preposterous 
| savagery, and that his courage becomes cool effrontery just when the 
| circumstances are so terrible, that presence of mind and silence are the 
| most we could expect from even an extraordinary mortal. The two 
| girls,.again, are really excellent, Mr. Payn being indeed generally 
| successful when he writes about women. The timidity of Lotty and 
| the spirit of Lilian and their affection for each other are admirably 
drawn. The rest of the dramutis persone are exaggerations of the 
kind which proceeds from no power of caricature, but from the desire, 
without the skill, to sketch bold and effective characteristics. Thus 
the self-made merchant is overdone in his pride of low origin; he is 
the stage John Bull,—cautious, vulgar, soft-hearted, and generous. 
Sir Reginald is a fiend incarnate, which is not altogether probable in 
relation to a brave officer and an English baronet. And as for the 
Italian brigands, we are sorry to learn that such a set of blood- 
thirsty rascals, itching to torture their prisoners on their road to 
death by every form of atrocity, exists in Sicily in the end of the 
nineteenth century. Their power of foaming at the mouth with 
rage, but without cause, is an idiosyncracy of Sicilian bandits 
worth the notice of English tourists, and so also is the ease with which 
they (the tourists) can master the idiomatic Italian of these mountain- 
eers. There is one powerful description in the tale ; itis that of Walter's 
feelings in the possession of youth, health, and liberty, but in the know- 
ledge that he had pledged his honour to surrender himself prisoner, 
and in the certain prospect that the next day would be the one of his 
| own torture and death. But its solemnity is disturbed by the incon- 
| gruous absurdity of the circumstances which give rise to it, and by the 
| anti-climax of the gracious permission to marry which he extends to 
the young lady to whom he is not even engaged, and by his adding his 
wishes that she may be happy “in her wedded life.” A companion 
picture to this instance of striking generosity is the one in which the 
brigand girl who has fallen in love with Walter, but has been shot in a 
fray, places his hand in that of Lilian, and desiring her to make him 
| happy, ejaculates with her dying breath, * May Heaven bless you both !” 

A History of tre Weald of Kent. By Robert Furley. Volume IL, 
Parts 1 and 2. (Ashford, H. Igglesden; London, John Russell Smith.) 
—Mr. Furley has done so much, has collected so vast an amount of 
information, that it would be most ungracious not to make an ample 
acknowledgment of his learning and industry. Much of his volume 
seems to an ordinary reader to possess little interest and value. Yet 
archwologists often tind a use for details of the apparently trivial kind. 
What we do miss in the book is the treatment of certain subjects of 
undoubted importance. We do not object to being told who was the 
possessor of this and that manor in a given year of the thirteenth 
dissatisfied if this matter 
There are schools, 














century, but we are 
importance. 


and fourteenth 
excludes what is really of more 
for instance, of considerable antiquity standing in Kent. 
There is Tunbridge, to mention of out of several. Now Mr. 
Furley does tell us of an interesting circumstance about education 
In 1525, Archbishop Warham consulted the inhabitants 
Ife wished to make them understand 


and 


one 


at Tunbridge. 
of that town about the priory. 
that “it would be more to the pleasure of God and the advantage of 
them and their children ” that they should have “ forty children of that 
country to be brought up in learning, and afterwards promoted to Ox- 
ford,” than that six or seven canons should subsist on the revenues in 
| question. Religions duties were not to be neglected, for certain priests 
| were to sing continually for their founder. The inhabitants of Tunbridge, 


| 


however, ‘‘ two or three excepted,” preferred their canons, not knowing 
| the times, for they soon lost them, and failed to get their school. Wolsey 
got the lands of the priory for Cardinal College, and when Wolsey fell 
the Crown got them, and from the Crown they came to Sir Henry 
| Sidney, whose descendants, we imagine, hold them now. It was not 
till nearly thirty years afterwards that Sir A. Judd founded the present 
Of the fortunes of that institution we might well 


grammar-school, 
It has been presided over by some men of 


have been told something. 
1ote, Vicesimus Knox, for instance, and has turned out others. Sir 
Thomas White included it in the benefits of his foundation of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. It has wealth in prospect, if not in possession, which 
should make it one of the greatest schools in England. We hope that 
Mr. Furley may be called upon for a second edition of his work, which 
indeed well deserves such support, and that he may then remove the 
We are sure that he would do it very well. 
Summer Days in Auvergne. By WU. de K. With Illustrations. 
(Richard Bentley and Son.)—A very pleasant little book about the pic- 
turesque little bath Mont Dore and its neighbourhood, embellished by 
interesting illustrations. Those who contemplate visiting the most pic- 
turesque of French inland regions will find this little volume well worth 
reading. Its style is fresh and natural, and not diluted with words, 
Brenda Yorke. By Mary Cecil Hay. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—The heroine is loved by and loves a man of station superior to her 
As he is a very honourable man, and quite willing and able to 


cause of our complaint. 
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THE 


overrule all opposition on the part of family and friends, while she is 
quite fit to be advanced in the social scale, the reader does not perceive 
why the course of love should not run smooth, or if that cannot be 
allowed by the exigencies of tho novelist’s art, should not have, at all 
events, 2 fair ending. But Mrs. Hay does not, it would seem, approve 
of such a result. Brenda Yorke is exceptionally happy in having 
another very admirable lover. He belongs to her own class, and the 
only difficulty is that she does not love him. We cannot say much in 
praise of the machinery of incident by which Mrs. Hay contrives that 
the suitable pair should be brought together. Brenda has a half-witted 
brother who shoots, but does not materially injure, a certain French 
girl, who bas a great faculty for making herself disagreeable. He is to 
be tried for it, but is let out, as far as we can understand, on bail,—not 
vory likely, as the charge was for attempting to murder. The bail is 
broken, and Brenda and her brother sail to Australia, with the suitable 
lover to take care of them, while the rich lover stays behind and 
matries a suitable young lady. Everybody seems to be happy. Still 
we must protest that the means employed are not entirely legitimate, 
Brenda Yorke occupies the greater part of the three volumes; the 
remainder is taken up with some shorter tales. 

The Deceased Wife's Sister, and My Beautiful Neighbour. 3 vols. 
(Bentley.)—An exceedingly unattractive title almost prevented us from 
reading this book. It is only fair to say that we are agreeably dis- 
appointed by its contents. The subject is not agreeable, nor can we 
allow the excuse which the narrator of the story makes for herself. 
Her sister’s husband declares his love with a haste that is most in- 
decent. She cannot help feeling that it is so, and yet she is not repelled 
by it. And why not? The heart is so mysterious, is her reply; 
love is so mighty. ‘“ You know there is no enigma more insoluble 
than love, unless it be the existence of God, who is love Himself. 
Perhaps it is natural to represent a woman who can write such stuff as 
this as being capable of any folly. Still, the story is not unskilfully nor 
disagreeably treated. We dreaded a tale with a purpose, the purpose 
of either adyising or dissuading a certain kind of marriage. Our 
author’s purpose is certainly to dissuade, but it is suggested with a 
certain tact, and we are spared anything like controversy. The story 
is well written, the characters drawn with some power, though Major 
Rivers is not very intelligible. How came he to be such a rascal ? 
Was he weak, or was he villain in heart? The second story, My 
Beautiful Neighbour, is a melancholy tale, without much in it to 
counteract the disagreeable effect which it produces on the reader. 

Diary of the late Jeln Epps, M.D, Edited by Mrs. Epps. (Kent and 
Co.)—The “ friends and patients” to whom this volume is dedicated 
will possibly welcome the 672 large and closely-printed octavo pages of 
which it consists, but an ordinary reader can scarcely fail to find them 
It is not too much to say that three-fourths of the book 


oppressive. 


are of no value whatever, and that the other fourth might have been | 
lost to the world without any material injury to its profit or pleasure. | 


Still a small volume of a fairly interesting kind might have been made 
of it, by hands not afraid to use the erasing-pen very freely. Dr. Epps 
was a reformer in politics, religion, and medicine; he fought very 
honestly and earnestly for what he believed to be the truth, and did 
some good to his generation. It is curious to note, as bearing upon a 
question now being discussed with some amount of anger, that Dr. 
Epps would never give the title of “Reverend” to 
He held that the law of the land gave it to a 


minister, 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, 





a Dissenting | 


of the Established Church, though hoe did not think any man the 
better for having it. 
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ey LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE, Composition and Reading. Miss 


LOCISA DREWRY will have time for one or two 
more School or College Classes in the October term. 
—143 King Henry's Road, N.W. 
EPTON SCHOOL, — EXAMINA- 
TION for THREE ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS 
is fixed for JULY 27 and 28. 
Ps to “HEAD MASTER, Repton, Burton-on- 
rent.” 








T'ASTBOURNE.—WANTED, for the 

Summer and Autumn Months, by an Oxford 

M.A. (Married), late Scholar of New College, ONE or 

TWO RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for Public 
Schools or University. 

Address, “E. 8.,” care of Rey. F. STORR, Brenchley 
Vicarage, Staplehurst. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


This COLLEGE contains THREE DEPARTMENTS 
—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL. 

The Master's Boarding 
College Grounds. 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A.. Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 





Houses are within the 





IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 
COMPANY (Limited). 

The Council of the above Company will shortly 
ELECT 2 HEAD-MISTRESS for their proposed ST. 
JOHN'S WOOD HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. Salary 
£250 per annum, with a capitation-fee of 10s on each 
pupil over one hundred. Applications, with copies of 
testimonials, to be sent on or before July 26th, to the 
Secretary of the Company, 112 Brompton Road, S.W., 
from whom further particulars can be bad. 

Assistant-teachers are also required for the Com- 
pany’s schools about to open at Bath and Nottingham. 


ay DUCATION at ZURICH. 

‘jy —Mr. F. de BAUDISS, formerly Assistant- 
Master at Wellington College, receives a limited num- 
ber of Pupils, and will have VACANCIES in OCTOBER. 
The house is healthily situated, and the style of living 
adapted to English habits. Mr. de Baudiss is assisted 
by competent masters, and is able to offer, in addition 
to French and German and the usual subjects of a 
liberal education, special facilities for the study of 
Physical and Mechanical Science. Advanced Pupils 
have the opportunity of attending the Lectures of the 
Polytechnic School on Engineering, Agriculture, and 
other branches of Applied Science. Pupils preparing 











Apply as above. 


A RCHDEACON 

SCHOOL, OAKHAM. | 
The Endowed Schools Commission having provided | 
a new scheme for this school, the Trustees will pro- | 
ceed to ELECT a HEAD MASTER, who must be a | 
Graduate of some British University. There is a good | 
Master's House, with accommodation for sixty | 
Boarders. There are also Exhibitions attached to the 
School, and tenable both at the School and at the 
Universities. 

The Head Master's salary is fixed at £150 a year, to 
which will be added the Capitation-fee on each 
Scholar. The charge for Boarding is not to exceed 
£50 per annum. 

Full information may be obtained from B. A. ADAM, 
Esq., Oakham, to whom applications for the Head 
Mastership, testimonials, &c., must be sent on or be- 
fore Tuesday, August 24th, 1875. 


JOHNSON’S 


NV AKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

The Governors of this School will proceed to the 
election of a Head Master in August next. The Head 
Master is required to be a Graduate of some Univer- 
sity within the British Empire, and a Member of the 
Church of England, but it is not requisite that he 
should be in Holy Orders. 

The Salary will be £200 per annum, with “ Head 
Money,” which is fixed as follows, namely, £5 for each 
of the first 40 boys in the Senior Department, and £3 
for each of the first 60 boys in the Junior Department ; 
after that number, £4 for each boy in the Senior 
Department, and £2 for each boy in the Junior De- 
partment. 

The Head Master will be permitted to take Boarders 
on terms to be arranged with the Governors, which 
will not exceed,—for each Boarder,—exclusive of the 
tuition fees, £60 a year. 

There is a capital Residence for the use of the Head 
Master, and the School Buildings are of excellent con- 
struction and capable of accommodating 250 Scholars. 

Each Candidate is requested to state his age, his 
University and College, the year in which he grad- 
uated, and (with precision) bis place in the Class List, 
and whether married or single. 

The School is now being reorganised under a 
‘Scheme " framed by the Endowed Schools Commis- | 
sioners, a copy of which will be sent on application. | 

Candidates are requested to send Testimonials for | 
the use of the Governors, addressed to ‘* The Clerk to | 
the Governors of the Wakefield Grammar School,” at | 
the under-mentioned Offices, on or before the 7th day 
of August next. | 

Waketield Churities’ Offices, Wakefield, 

1 July, 1875. 


NROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Totten- | 
ham—An EXAMINATION for THREE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, open to boys under fourteen, will | 
be held in December. The School Course is arranged | 
to suit the London Matriculation* and the Entrance 
| 

| 

| 








Examination at Trinity College, Cambridge. Credit 
will be given for general proficiency in Classics, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages, or for special 
excellence in any one of these subjects.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 

*Of 55 pupils who have passed Examinations at 
the University of London under the new charter, 
forty-seven were placed in the First Division, and 
seventeen took honours, 





tie REFRESHING, and 

INVIGORATING are the effects of ROW- 
LAND'S KALYDOR on the face and hands of ladies, 
and all exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and 
heated particles of dust. It eradicates tan, sunburn, 
&c. Price 4s 6d per bottle. ROWLAND'S MACASSAR 
OLL prevents the hair falling off during the hot 
weather. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d family bottles, equal 
to four small; and 2ls per bottle. Of all Chemists. 





for the Army receive their mathematical instructions 
in English. For terms and references, apply to Mr. 
F. de BAUDISS, Englisches Viertel, Hottingen, Ziirich, 
Switzerland. 
NIVERSITY 
Clergymen, Scientific 
Authors, Musicians, Teachers, Dentists, Engineers, 
desiring to obtain a Degree should consult Mr. 
HENRY HOWARD, 431 Oxford Street, London. 





DEGREKS.— 


and Medical Men, 


by EXHIBITION of SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS at the SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

The Exhibition will OPEN on the Ist APRIL, 1876, 
and will remain open until the end of September, after 
which time the objects will be returned to the owners. 

It will consist of instruments and apparatus em- 
ployed for research and other scientifle purposes, and 
for teaching. It willalso include apparatus illustrative 
of the progress of science, and its application to the 
Arts, as well as such as may possess special interest 
on account of the persons by whom, or the investiga- 
tions in which, it had been employed. The precise 
limits will be found further detailed under the several 
sections in which the syllabus has been arranged for 
convenience, and for the information of exhibitors, 
rather than as a matter of scientific classification. 
Models, drawings, or photographs will also be admis- 
sible where the originals cannot be sent. And the 
apparatus may, in certain cases, be arranged in train 
as used for typical investigations. 

The Syllabus and the forms on which to enter de- 
scriptions of objects offered for exhibition may be 
obtained on application to the Director of the South 
Kensington Museum, London, 8.W. These forms should 
be filled up and returned as soon as possible, so that 
exhibitors may receive early intimation as to the 
admissibility of the objects they propose to seud. 

Whilst every care is taken of objects lent for exhi- 
bition, the Science and Art Department cannot be 
responsible for loss or damage. 

The Committees will have the right of rejecting any 
object that it may be thought unadvisable to exhibit. 

The cost of carriage of all objects selected for exhi- 
bition will be defrayed by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, 

It is hoped that institutions or individuals having 
insteumeuts of historic interest will be good enough to 
lend them. 

By order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 


UATRE BRA 


6s ( 
famous Picture will be Engraved by Mr. Stacpoole, to 
form a companion to the 
“ROLL CALL” 
of last year. The Registered Number of Proofs, 
which can in no case be exceeded, will be limited to 
the same quantity as from the ROLL CALL Plates. 
Prospectuses on application to 
DICKINSON and Co., 31 Ely Place, E.C. 


+99 
5, 





PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY - FIRST 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION will shortly close. OPEN 
from 10 till dusk. Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gal- 
lery, 53 Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Sh SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION will close on SATURDAY, July the 24th. 
5 Pall Mall East, from 9 till 7. Admittance 1s, Cata- 


logue 6d. 

ay ; ‘ ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. _ 

cpg ty MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 

enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 


part of the kingdom, free of expeuse to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 


I NSTITUTE of 





ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 


millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 


; at the same price as if purchased at the London 


General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families, 
AY'S, 

The London General Mourniag Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
I N 

AND 


M ar = Ww ee 
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Cyne SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 
FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special Lists post free. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES Post FREE, 
Edition on receipt of 12 stamps. 


Larger 


MANSION - House BUILDINGS, PovULTRy, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STRERT (76,77, and 
78), West END. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-Rooms: 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFLELD. 


THE 


By Miss ELIZABETH THOMPSON.—This | 


HE MANSION-HOUSE “ FRENCH 
INUNDATIONS ” RELIEF FUND.—The Lorg 
Mayor will be glad to receive Subscriptions in Aid of 
the Sufferers by the disastrous and overwhelming Inup- 
dations in Toulouse and the Garonne Department, 
Oheques may be forwarded to the order of the Right 
Hon. David Henry Stone. Cash payments should be 
made in the Secretary's Office. 

The under-mentioned Gentlemen have signifled their 
willingness to serve upon the General Committee, ang 
others who may be desirous to do so are requested to 
send in their names to the Secretary (Mr. J. B. §, 
VINE.) 

GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
The Right Hon. Davin Henry Stone, Lord Mayor, 

Chairman. 

Right Hon. Earl Jersey. | Mr. Alderman McArthur, 
Right Hon. Lord Vernon. M.P, 
Right Hon. Lord Emly. | Mr. Alderman Figgins, 
Cardinal Manning. | Mr. Alderman Paterson. 
Sir Charles R. MeGrigor. | Mr. Alderman and Sheriff 
Mr. Alderman Finnis. Ellis. 
Mr. Alderman Carter. N.M. De Rothschild, Esq., 
| Alderman Sir W. A. Rose. MP. 

Mr. Alderman W. Law-|Clare Sewell Read, Esq, 

rence. M.P. 

Alderman Sir B. S, Phillips | Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P. 
Alderman Sir Thos. Dakin. Alfred de Rothschild, Esq. 
Alderman Sir F. Wyatt | M. Gavard, of the French 

Truscott. Embassy. 

R. N. Fowler, Esq. . Blanchard Jerrold, Esq, 
Col. J. J. Ellis. Charles Hernoux, Esq., 
Col. Stuart Wortley. Stock Exchange. 
Major De Winton. Eugene Brocheton, Esq. 
W. Lawley, Esq. F. Partridge, Esq. 
John Symonds, Esq. Arthur J. Lewis, Esq. 
John Leighton, Esq. | John Staples, Esq. 
| C. B. Pitman, Esq. | Rev. J. Fieming, B.D. 
E. Cadiot, Esq. George Moore, Esq. 
E. Lazard, Esq. Charles Hood, Esq. 
Edgar Hyde, Esq. H. MeL. Backler, Esq. 
Reginald Hanson, Esq. F, Roberts, Esq. 
Rey. G. G, Daugars. ; 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Right Hon. the Lorp Mayor (Chairman and 

Treasurer). 
Right Hon. Lord Vernon, | N. M. de Rothschild, Esq., 
Right Hon. Lord Emly. M.P. 
Cardinal Manning. 





Alfred de Rothschild, Esq. 
Sir Charles R. M-Grigor. | R. N. Fowler, Esq. 
Mr. Alderman Carter. | George Moore, Esq. 
Alderman Sir B.S. Phillips | Blanchard Jerrold, Esq. 
Alderman Sir Thomas Rev. J. Fleming, B.D. 
Dakin. John Staples, Esq. 
Mr. Alderman and Sheriff | Charles Hernoux, Esq. 
Ellis. | Reginald Hanson, Esq. 
Mr. Sheriff Shaw. C. B. Pitman, Esq. 
With power to add to their number. 
JNO. R. S. VINE, Secretary. 
Mansion House, London, E.C., 
July 8th, 1875. 


QPrec IALNOTICE.—“‘The MANSION- 
kK HOUSE FRENCH INUNDATIONS RELIEF 
FUND.” ‘The Lord Mayor, with the entire concurrence 
of the Executive Committee of the above Fund, begs to 
express the hope that the Clergy and Ministers of all 
Denominations will make an appeal to their congrega- 
tions for subscriptions towards the alleviation of the 
dreadful distress and enormous loss caused by the dis- 
astrous and overwhelming inundations in the South of 
France. The receipt of Collections, whatever the 
amount, will be promptly acknowledged.—By order, 
JNO. B.S. VINE, Secretary. 
Mansion House, London, E.C., 
July 8th, 1875. 


het AA HOTEL. 
ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 
Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail.—See 
Time-Tables. Appointments, Cuisine, and Wines 
perfect, with choice of 250 rooms. Tariff on application 
to Manager. 
| | YDROPATHIC RESORT for 
PATIENTS and VISITORS at THRALE 
HALL, Streatham, Surrey. Ten miuutes’ rail from 
Crystal Palace. Turkish and Electrical Baths. 
Billiard-room. Generous dietary, cheerful society, 
home comforts. 


rPIDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the 








| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing, without the necessity of 
a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, 
City. 
rPIDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 
in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking manner. 
For very young children the bath should be tepid. 
Sold in bags and boxes by Chemists and Druggists.— 
N.B. Particularly see that each packet bears our trade 
mark. 
— S SEA SALT effectually 
relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 
imitations.—TIDMAN and SON, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 
‘| IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely 
a healthful luxury, but has produced really 
wonderful effects in many cases of glandular swell- 
ings, rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, 
&c. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 
imitations. 
CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE. 
—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S cele- 
brated ICE (iu Town or Country), Ice-Water Pitchers, 
Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PRIZE 
MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERATORS, 
fitted with water tanks and filters, and a)l modern 
improvements, can be obtained only at the sole Office, 
the Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, London 
(corner of Savoy Street). Lllustrated Lists free 
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. 
J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 

Sourte of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitters. 

114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 

114 aon. 10° Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold 

Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 

OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S 

F Travelling, Tourist. and Cruising Suits, from 

Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, with Re- 


—— ts, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 42s. 


gistered Pocke 
OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea- 
side Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washing 
Suits of Regatta Cloth, from 108 6d ; of Serge and 
Drill materials, from 15s 6d. Knickerbocker and 
Play Suits, in Angola Cloths, from 2is. Light Tweed 
Overcoats, from 14s; ditto, Melton, from 21s. 
OR LADIES.—RIDING HABITS 
from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers 
and Hats; Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and 
Ulsters; Travelling Costumes and Promenade Jackets 
of special designs and materials. 
established Agencies 


**H. J. pie nee an eens fe , 
hout the United Kingdom. 1olesale Depart- 
ome Warwick Street, in the rear of the Regent 


Street premises, London. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
FURNITURE.—Bedsteads, Iron and Brass, and 
Thildren’s Cots. A very large assortment of 150 
natterns on Show, from 11s 6d to £35. 
EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM §&. 
BURTON. 
For Bedsteads. 











Width—;| 3ft. 4f.-Gin| 5ft. 
£s.d.£8.d.£5, a. 










Best French Alva Mattresses ......).13 6.1861 06 
Co'oured Wool ditto ...... 1761 6./1 9. 
Best Brown Wool ditto. jl 18 61 17. 
Good White Wool ditto 62 662126 
Extra Super dittO .....0+++. 313 ./4 1 

Superior Horsehair ditto . 63 3.\3 9 

Exira Super ditto (412.5 4. 
German Spring eoeeee 3 8.1314. 
Superior ditto, Hair Staffing 476431. 





Feather Beds, from 31s to 1808; Bolsters, 6s to 29s 6d; 
do. Pillows, 38 6d to 13s; Down Pillows, 11s 6d to 18s, 


URNITURE for Bed-rooms and 
Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, lways on show. 
VURNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
article of Dining-room Furniture, is on View in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms. Easy Chairs, a large 
aelection, from 3786d. Gilt Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
a large and new assortment, from 47s 6d. Catalogues 
post free. 
TILLIAM S. BURTON,| 
General Furnishing Tronmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 859 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 5, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard; Manufactories—S8! Newman St., 
and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United | 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small tixed | 
rate. 


H EAL and SON, 195 to 198} 
5 ¢ TK )TTENHAM COUR r ROAD. 








|} EAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, | 
with Prices of | 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
— SENT FREE BY POST. | 
| | EAL and SON, 195 to 198 
s TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 








¥ In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
CIRCE De . TOD 
wok ESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
| after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—{November, 1874.] 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
France, by using the celebrated “* UNITED SERVIUE ” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX " or “CANDLE 
GUARD, effectually preventing the guttering of 


Candles. Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
| OLLOWAY’SPILLS& OINTMENT. | 
’ — DIARRH@A, CHOLERA.—With the hot, damp 
weather, defective drainage, and impure exhalations, 
the number of deaths from these two diseases will 
steadily increase, unless some treatment be found 
capable of counteracting and overcoming them, When 
flatulence and indigestion first give warning of the 
coming evil, Holloway’s Ointment should be assidu- 
ously rubbed over the abdomen, while the Pills are 
— internally. These remedies act harmoniously 
ogether and effectually arrest diarrbwa and cholera. 
Under the judicious use of Holloway's preparations, 
the tongue becomes less furred, the failing appetite 
returns, the bowels are thoroughly regulated, nervous 


irritability is restrained, and vigour is renewed. 














Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LuDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. ; 


AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, Dustin, 
CCIDENTS 
i 


( JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking | 
“STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 9 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established | C A R S O N S P A I N T. 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- | PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
ances effected in all parts of the world. OF WALES. 
Secretaries { peng ght nd mt ELL, | Is extensively used for all kinds of 
a we A en OUT-DOOR WORK. 
I ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. | 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’S | It is especially applicable to 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in | - 
| —_ a Bills negotiated ona collected. | WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
oney received on deposit. For terms apply at the 2 > 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. ied | Oat ens oe Guten. 
; WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. | GAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
Now ready ba aaa cit MW ee =. See Ce 
a € es vy; 6 per opy; or 5s annually. | Patt * 
ENNINGTON and CO’S| Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- | 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
| 


CO., 3 Royal Exchange 





a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidenta! Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. EINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000, 
Annua! Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Yea 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. | 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 


| 
1 
! 
| 
| 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 


000. 
Standing. 






Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
ename! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 





Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their | 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 


CORN FLOUR. 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of | 
British and Foreign Securities, thé custody of the same, | — fi 79 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


| ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 











| cases. 


the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- | 

HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 


named dependencies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixe i periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. an 7 GREATES A’ cy 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. | GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. | 
‘ - | 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, | 
Wall Lights and Lustres, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use, 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
Mess, Export. and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 


SASIVS KNITTED 
LON DON—Show-roonis, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


> TQ 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad | ROU G I I - 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) | CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TO W ELS. 


7 INAH AN’S. LL. WHISKY. (PATENT.) 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow | HOSTERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 
spirit is the very See the words “J. and J. Cash's Patent Rough 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, Sanuk” eeiaenat. 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- - 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red | r YRKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
[ IMPORTED BY 


seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'’S LL . WH8HISKY.” m eae aie 
. - WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAM 


Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchileld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
AMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
| POLSON’S, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 


| a 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &e., &. 





\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
1 largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
lessrs. DUN VILLE and ©O., Royal Irish Distilleries, + 
Belfast; or at their London Oftices, 4 Beaufort Build- |: 
ings, Strand, W.C. “A most 
— . — . Standard, 


DALE and GOLDEN HAIR.—SOL | _* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
AURINE in one or two days produces that pretty Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall, = es 
tint now so much admired. Perfectly free from NIPpY’S cYrp wp . ‘ ‘ 
objectionable ingredients. 5s 64—ALEX. ROSS, 243 RY'S EX RAC r of co COA. 
High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. _ _ Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
= - : articles of diet, 
JFAIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High “Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING | the superfluous oil,’—/ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hairimmediately Dt. Hassall. — . . 
itis applied. Sold at 3s Gd; sent free for 54 stamps. NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
Had of all Chemists. J. 5. FRY and SONS. 


VREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, MRS. 5S A. ALLENS 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 


WORLD'S 
a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is used. HAk RESTORER or DRESSING 
It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effeet. Price will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 


youthful colour and beauty. 
. a ne IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
AIR-COLOUR WASIL : , 
—By damping the head with this beautifully- 


IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
perfumed Wash, in 24 hours the hair becomes its THIN Hair thickened. 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. BALDNESS prevented, 
10s 6d, sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Hoijborn, London; gud all Chemists. 


IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor ~~ 
’ ’ ’L aaa as In large botties, price Six Shillings. 
OSE MACHIN E—tThis is a Sold we wes Chetnists and Perfumers 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 





| FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


delicious and valuable article.”"— 











Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, Wo, 
IVER TONIC. (COMPOUND 
ESSENCE of QUININE and DANDELION,) 


shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. For INDIGESTION, GENERAL DEBI- 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphiet sent or LITY, and all LIVER OOMPLAINTS. 


Quinine and Dandelion require no recom- 
mendation, their use having in 80 many 
cases produced marvellous results. Price 
2s 9d and 4s 6d per bottle. To be ob- 
tained at Chemists and Patent Medicine 


two stamps. 
DARK’S LIFE PILLS.—The Pleasant 
Balsamic and Lavigorating Powers of this pure 
Herbal Medicine are wonderful. They fortify the 
feeble, restore the invalid to health, and do good in all 
Sold by all Chemists. 





Houses. 
Makers—GEORGE and WELCH, Worcester. 
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ARVAN; OR, THE STORY OF A SWORD.) 


A Poem. | 
Crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


By HERBERT TODD, MA. 
7 | 


“We found it had a well-sustained interest. He has given us a compact and artistic narrative, and has 
maged the vicissitudes of empires, arts and superstitions, with a breadth of intelligence and a confident zeal 
eminently suited to a time when antiquarian research has obtained many marvellous triumphs. The frame of | 
his imaginary States and Churches is not the less richly mantled with the eternal variety and pathos of private 
human ties. He has tried a grand experiment in art, and not done slackly the work of the Muses.”—/Pail Mall 
Gazette. 

“ Mr. Todd's poem is simple, almost severe, and thoroughly pure in style, tone, and treatment. We have 
met him before in paths of poetry, but were hardly prepared for an effort so thorough and so sustained. The 
poem has throughout the characteristic of eloquence, and the author greatly rejoices in war pictures which | 
are sometimes given with astonishing power.” —Globe. | 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill ; and 12 Paternoster Row, London. 





NOTICE. 

IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND WORTH 

PRESERVING ? by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 

appears in THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for 
JULY, of which a SIXTH EDITION is Now Ready. 


STRAHAN and CO., Paternoster Row. - 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


CONTENTS. 

Lorp Bute THE PREMIER. By the Rev. F. Arnold 
Author of ‘Our Bishops and Deans.” 

Town AND Country Mice. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

By THE LAW: A TALE. By Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
Author of * Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


De QuIncEY. By the Editor. 

AFFONSO HENRIQUEZ AND THE RISE OF PORTUGAL. 
By Oswald Crawfurd, H.M.’s Consul at Oporto. 

THE MODERN STAGE. By Robert Buchanan. 

DARK CYBEL: A NOVEL. By Mrs, Cashel Hoey, 
Author of “ The Blossoming of an Aloe.”’ 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 











HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.| Now ready, New Edition. 


No. 277, will be published on SATURDAY, | or FELTOE and = SON’S 
July 17. E PAMPHLET. Free by post. 
on » a. 27 Albemarle Street, W. 
HE First STEWART IN ENGLAND. cae Ss SOC 
JAMAICA. N* TURAL MINERAL WATERS. 
VIRGIL IN THE MIDDLE AGES. iB i VALS, VICHY, SELTZER, 


CARLSBAD, FRIEDRICHSHALL, 
KISSINGEN, HOMBURG, MISSISQUOI, 
PULLNA, and Others, 
Imported direct from the Springs. 


BALLOONS AND VOYAGES IN THE AIR. 
THE * THEATRE FRANCAIS.” 

FALCONRY IN THE BRITISH ISLES. | 
MEMOIRS OF COUNT D&E SEGUR—MORE ABOUT | 


bd 


Now ready, for July, price 6s, 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW No. CXXIII. 
CONTENTS. 
1. AUGUSTA TREVERORUM. 
SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTER AND EARLY CAREER, 
THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES, 
SIN AND MADNESS FROM A PHYSICIAN'S POINT op 
VIEW. 
. CHURCH AND STATE IN INDIA. 
6. MR, DISRAELI AS MINISTER, 
EpGAR ALLAN Pog. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hopper and STouGHTON, Paternoster Row 


COMMENCEMENT of a NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


g. 

The EXPOSITOR for JULY. Edited 
by the Rev. SAMUEL Cox, Author of “ Biblical Ex. 
positions,” * Expositor’s Note-book,” “The Quest 
of the Chief Good,” “The Private Letters of St 
Paul and St. John,” &c. 

CONTENTS. 

. THE Book OF Rutu. By Rev. 8. Cox. Introduction, 

with a New Translation. 


cs 


on 


ex 





_ 


| 2. THe HuMAN ELEMENT IN THE GOSPELS. By Rey, 


2 
Henry Burton, B.A. 

3. THe EpIstLes TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF AsiIA, 
3y Professor Plumptre, M.A. 

4. THe First EpistLe To Timotuy. By Dr. H. R. 
Reynolds. Introductory. 

5. THE PROLOGUE OF St. JOHN’s GOSPEL, By Dr. F, 
Godet. 

6. GopET ON Sr. LUKE. By the Editor. 

London: Hopper and SrouGuTon, Paternoster Row 


Now ready. in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


The PHENOMENA of SPIRITUALISM 
SCIENTIFICALLY EXPLAINEDand EXPOSED 
By ASA MAHAN, D.D., First President of Oberlin 
College, Ohio, Author of “Science of Intellectual 
Philosophy,” &e. 

London: Hopper and StouGHTon, Paternoster Row, 


New Edition of Vol. 1. 


A HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 
Thales to the Present Time. By Dr. FRIEDRICH 
UkBeRWeG, late Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Kinigsberg. Translated by GEorGE 
S. Morris, AM. With Additions by the Trans- 
lator; by NOAH Porter, D.D., LL.D., on English 
and American Philosophy; and by V. Borta, 
Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 

VoL. .—ANCIENT and MEDLEVAL PHILOSOPHY. 
New Edition, royal 8vo, price 18s. 

VoL. 11.—MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
price 21s. 

“No work could have been better fitted to stand at 
the head of the series of text-books, original and 
translated, of which the projected Theological and 
Philosophical Library is to consist. Neither would it 
have been easy to find a translator more uniformly 
careful and competent than Professor Morris...... 
Ueberweg's ‘ History of Philosophy’ is exactly what 
English-speaking students want.”"—Zraminer. 

London: Hopper and StTouGuron, 27 and 32 
Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK ON ALGERIA, 





NAPOLEON. 
TENNYSON'S “QUEEN MARY.” 
9. CHURCH LAW AND CHURCH PROSPECTS. 
JOHN MurRRAY, Albermale Street. 


] y LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


T ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


@ NSO ese 





pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
| | ae 


used so many years, signed “ Z/izabeth Lazenby.” 


EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 

» Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'’S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- | 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. | 





Also the Artificial Mineral Waters prepared by Dr. 
Struve and Co at the Royal German Spa, Brighton; 
and R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin. 
W. BEST and SONS, 
Foreign Wine, Spirit, and Mineral Water Merchants, 
22 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


OHUN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON’S.” 
ONSUMPTION, 


I NDIGESTION, and WASTING 
DISEASES.—The most approved REMEDIES are 
EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE. The Original and 
Genuine prepared only by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
Sold by them and all other Chemists. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 


DEANE’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s, 
ELectro ForKs—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 
» SPOONS, 24s to 40s; i. 16s to 50s. 
Paprer-MAcué TkA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, &6s, 95s. 
ELEcTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
Dish COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 
ELEcTRO CrvETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s, 
- LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
Bronzep T&A AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 
CLocKks— English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


FeNDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEepsTEADS—Brass and Lron, with Bedding. 

| ConntcEsS—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &e. 

GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3-do., 52s: 5-do., £6 6s. 

| ao Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6, 

| KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 

| KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY GoobDs, BRUSHES, MATs, &c, 

| TOOLS—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 

' HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, é&c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILL 


A COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 





NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 


SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ALGERIA AS IT If. 
By GEORGE GASKELL, 

Author of * Descriptive Sketches of Italian Towns,” 
* Tue Traitor: a Drama,” &e. 

“Mr. Gaskell appears to have a@ very thorough 
knowledge of Algeria, and conveys it agreeably to the 
readers of his volume.”— Westminster Review. 

“ Both readable and instructive. A picture glowing 
with an artist's enthusiasm, Mr. Gaskell’s volume will 
be generally welcome.”—Scotsman, 

“This is one of the most chatty and pleasant books 
of travel that we have read for sometime. Mr. Gaskell 
tells us so much that is new, and tells it so freshly, that 
we read ‘ Algeria As It Is’ with pleasure and interest.’ 
—Standard,. 

“An attractive picture of a residence in Algiers, and 
excursions into the interior aad along the coast. A 

very pleasant and readable volume. Lovers of enter- 
taining books of travel will lay down ‘ Algeria As It 
Is’ with reluctance.” —Graphic. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


In crown octavo, with Photographic Portrait, price 7s 6d. 


ren y y y 
WIT AND HUMOUR. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 

A Selection from his Poetry contributed to Punch 
Arranged, and with an Introductory Preface, by his 
Son. 

London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 9 Bouverie 

Street. 


NEW WORK (and Cheap Edition) by Dr. VANCE 
SMITH. 


NPIRIT and WORD of CHRIST. 
Post free, 1s. 

Address, Mr. H. Buace, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand 

| London. — i 








Now ready, the 
OLIDAY NUMBER of “ LONDON 
SOCIETY,” containing THIRTEEN 
ARTICLES of Prose and Poetry, by F. C. Burnand, 
} Captain Mayne Reid, the Authors of “ Ready Money 
| Mortiboy,” K. E. Francillon, Heary Blackburn, W. Ww. 
| Fenn, Mary Cecil Hay, and other popular Writers, 





| and upwards of TWEN LY ILLUSTRATIONS, by Ww. 
Holland, Adglaide Claxton, R. Caldecott, J. Nash, W. 
Buckmav, Miriam Kerns, and other well-know2 
Artists, 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLS, 
188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Our Bishops and Deans. By the 
Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christchurch, Oxford. 

2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 
“This work is good in conception and cleverly 
executed, and as thoroughly honest and earnest as it is 
interesting and able.”"—John Bull. 


Cositas Espanolas ; or, Every-day 
LIFE in SPAIN. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell 
Bury. 8vo, 15s. 

“A charming book, fresh, lively, and amusing.”—/Post. 


Rambles in Istria, Dalmatia, and 


MONTENEGRO. By R. H.R. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s, 
“The author describes his wanderings brightly and 
pleasantly, and his account will probably induce 
many to visit one of the most picturesque and in- 
teresting corners of Europe.’—Standard, 


Recollections of Colonel de Gonne- 


VILLE. Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE 
M. Yonge, Author of “The Heir of Redclyfie,” 
&e. 2 vols., 21s. (July 16. 


A Rose in June. By Mrs. 


CueaP Epition, forming the New 


OLIPHANT. u 
Volume of “Hurst and Blackett’s Standard 
Library.” 5s, bound and illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The History of a Heart. 


By 
Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 


Tit for Tat. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 


8 vols. 


A Wife’s Story. By the Author 


of “CAsTR,” &c. With other Tales, and Preface 
containing Letters from tre late Mr. CHARLES 
DIcKENS. 3 vols. 

“These stories have consideratle individuality and 


power.” —Academy. 
Eglantine. By the Author of 


“St. Olave's.” 
“A fascinating story."—Court Journal. 


; $ 
Jocelyn’s Mistake. By Mrs. 
J. K. SPENDER, Author of “ Parted Lives.” 3 vols. 

“A very pretty and touching story.”—Standard. 





NEW WORK by CHARLES DARWIN, F.RS. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, crown Svo, 14s. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 


CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 


By 


By the same Author. 


A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND 


the WORLD; being a Journal of Researches into 
the Natural History and Geology of Countries 
visited. Twelfth Thousand. Post 8vo, 9s. 


The ORIGIN of SPECIES, by MEANS 
of NATURAL SELECTION; or, the Preserva- 
tion of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. 
Sixteenth Thousand. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The DESCENT of MAN, and on 
SELECTION in RELATION to SEX. Tenth 
Thousand. With Illustrations, crown S$vo, 9s. 


The EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS 
in MAN and ANIMALS. Ninth Thousand. With 
28 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


FACTS and ARGUMENTS for 


DARWIN. By Fritz MutLer. Translated by 
bat * DALLAS, F.L.S. With Illustrations, post 
vo, 6s. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


POPULAR SELECTIONS from Mr. 
BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW WORK on WOR- 
SHIP in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


“Mr. Beresford Hope's book is calm, temperate, and 
to any fair mind, convincing; and it is excellently well 
arranged.”—Literary Churchnan 

“A seasonable as well as valuable contribution to 
the literature of the day."—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Hope is a man who has a right to be heard in 
the great Ritual controversy of the day."—Lnglish 
Independent, 7 ¢ 

“ Mr. Hope has rightly judged that a layman's view 
of the present Ritual difficulties might be useful, and we 
hasten to Say that his book is as valuable as it is oppor- 
tune.”"—Church Review, 


*,* Copies of the Larger Work may still be had, 8vo, 9s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ARODA COMPLICATIONS and 
PRESS ETIQUETTE, with a few words in 
Defence of Colonel Phayre, and the Bombay Govern- 
ment. By H. P. Str. G. Tucker, Esq. 
W. Ringway, 169 Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers, 


CANADA, 88s.—CHINA and JAPAN, 4s 6d.—SOUTH 


Hon. T. Sotheron Estcourt. 


late Prince Consort. 
late Major, &c. 


Garden. 


* Robert Grierson.” 


noster Row. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S 


ROYAL ATLAS. 


I. 
DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to 
HER MAJESTY. 


The ROYAL ATLAS. 


Entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
Keirn Jounston, LU.D., F.R.S.E., FRGS. With 
names of Places contained in the Atlas. A New 
Edition, containing a Map of the North Polar 
Regions. In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, 
£5 15s 6d. 
ATHEN EUM. 

“Of the many noble Atlases prepared by Mr. John- 
ston and published by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, 
this ‘ Royal Atlas ' will be the most useful to the public, 
and will deserve to be the most popular.” 

“The best which has ever been published in this 
country.” —Times. 

“We know no series of maps which we can more 
warmly recommend.”—Saturday Review. 

“ The best of all Atlases for English use."—/’al! Mal! 
Gazette. 





1. 
DEDICATED by PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCE 
of WALES 


The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. By the 


Same. Exhibiting the Present Condition of Geo 
graphical Discovery and Research in the several 


Forty-six Maps, clearly printed and carefully 
coloured, with General Index. In imperial 4to, 
half-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. 

“Is probably the best 
published."—7imes, 

“This is Mr. Keith Johnston's admirable Royal 
Atlas diminished in bulk and scale, so as to be, per 
haps, fairly entitled to the name of ‘handy.’ but still 
not so much diminished but what it constitutes an 
accurate and useful general Atlas for ordinary house- 
holds.”’"—Spectator. 


work of the kind now 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


cunar EDrrion. | 
MIDDLEMARCH. Complete in One| 


Volume, crown Svo, 7s 64, clot With Vignette | 
drawn by Birket Foster, engraved by C. H. Jeens. | 
Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols. small 8vo, | 
21s, cloth. 
Second Edition. | 


The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other | 


Poems, Feap., 6s, cloth. 
Fifth Editiou, 


The SPANISH GYPSY. Fcap., 7s 6d, 


cloth. 


UNIFORM EDITION, each complete 


in One Volume, 
ADAM BEDE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d 
SILAS MARNER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. Crown svo, cloth. 3s. 
FELIX HOLT. Crown 8vyo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER 
SAYINGS, from the WORKS of GEORGE 
ELIOT. Selected by ALEXANDER MAIN. Second 
Edition, 6s, cloth, gilt edges. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, H 
Edinburgh and London. 


TOURISTS’ TRAVELLING MAPS, 


FROM 


JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS. | 
Mounted on cloth, in pocket case, with Reference Index. 
SCOTLAND, 7s 64—ENGLAND, 8s.—SWITZER- 
LAND, 4s 64.—SWEDEN and NORWAY, 4s 6¢4.— 








NORTH and SOUTH ITALY, each, 4s 6d.—BASIN of | 


MEDITERRANEAN, 48 64.—AUSTRIA, 88.—GER- 
MAN EMPIRE. NORTH, 4s 64.—GERMAN EMPIKE, 
SOUTH, 4s 64.—FRANCE, 48 64.—SPAIN and POR. | 
TUGAL, 48 6d — PALESTINE, 4s 6d.—EGYPT, | 
NUBIA, and ABYSSINIA, 8s.— INDIA, 8s. — 


AUSTRALIA, 48 64.—AFRICA, 4s 64.—UNITED 

STATES, 8s.—SOUTH AMERICA, 8s. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
FPYRAVELS in PORTUGAL. By Jous 


LATOUCHE. With Illustrations by the Right 


London: Wakb, LOCK, and TYLerR, Warwick House 
Paternoster Row. ws 
FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 
ECHUNOLOGICAL MILITARY 
DICTIONARY, in GERMAN, FRENCH, and 
ENGLISH. Dedicated by permission to H.R H. the 
By Sir Georée Duckett, Bart. 








WILLIAMS and NorGATE, Henrietta Street, Covent 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in2vols. 
EONARD SCOTT. By Cuar.es W. 


_4 KINLOCH, late Bengal Civil Service, Author of 


London: “St James's Magazine” Office, 21 Pater- 








A Series of 
By ALEX. 


Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 | 


Countries, Empires, and States of the World. | 
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MR. MURRAY'S 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS, 


| HANDBOOK of MODERN LONDON. With 


Map and Plans. 


HANDBOOK — ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE 
SUFFOLK, and NORFOLK: Chelmsford, Col 
chester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, 
Bury, Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowes- 
toft, Norwich, Yarmouth, Cromer, &c. Map and 
Plans. Post 8yo, 12s, 


HANDBOOK—KENT and SUSSEX: Can- 


terbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Rochester, Chatham, 
Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hastings, Lewes, 
Arundel, Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SURREY and HANTS: 


Kingston, Croydon, Reigate, Guildford, Dorking, 
Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, Portsmouth, 
and the Isle of Wight. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK — BERKS, BUCKS, and 


OXON: Windsor, Eton, Reading, Aylesbury, 
Henley, Oxford, and the Thames. Map. Post 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK — WILTS, DORSET, and 
SOMERSET: Salisbury, Chippenham, Weymouth, 
Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, &c. Map, 
Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK--DEVON and CORNWALL: 


Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, 
Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay, 
Launceston, Penzance, Falmouth, The Lizard, 
Land's End, &e. Map. Post 8vo, 12s. 


16mo, 38 6d. 


_ WORKS BY GEORGE ELIOT. | HANDBOOK — GLOUCESTER, HERE- 


FORD, and WORCESTER: Cirencester, Chelten- 
ham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, Mal- 
vern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Eve- 
sham. Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 


| HANDBOOK—NORTH WALES: Bangor, 


Carnarvon, Beaumaris, Snowdon, Conway, &c, 


Map. Post Svo, 7s. 


HANDBOOK — SOUTH WALES: Mon- 


mouth, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and the 
Wye, &. Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 


| HANDBOOK—DERBY, NOTTS, LEICES- 


TER, and SCfAFFORD: Matlock, Bakewell, 
Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dove 
Dale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfleld, Retford, 
Burton, Belvoir, Melton Mowbray, Wolverhampton, 
Lichfleld, Walsall, Tamworth. Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE, 


and LANCASHIRE: Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridg- 
north, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stock- 
port, Birkenhead, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, 
Wigan, Preston, Rochdale, Lancaster, Southport, 
Blackpool, &c. Map, Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—YORKSHIRE: Doncaster, 


Hull, Selby, Beverley, Scarborough, Whitby, 
Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wakefleld, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheffield. Map and Plans, 
Post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK—DURHAM and NORTHUM- 


Darlington, Bishop 
Sunderland, 
Map. 


BERLAND: Neweastle, 
Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Shields, Berwick, Tynemouth, Alnwick. 
Post 8vo, 93. 


HANDBOOK—WESTMORLAND and 


CUMBERLAND: Lancaster, Furness Abbey, 
Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, Kes- 
wick, Grasmere, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, 
Appleby. Map. Post 8vo, 63. 


| *,* MURRAY'S MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT, 3s 64. 


HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND: Edinburgh, 


Melrose, Abbotsford, Glasgow, Dumfries, Gallo- 
way, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, the Clyde, Oban, In- 
verary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trosachs, 
Caledonian Canal, Inverness, Perth, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, and 
Sutherland. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, %. 


HANDBOOK—IRELAND: Dublin, Bel- 


fast, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, Killarney, Munster. Maps. Post 8vo 
12s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—A NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “COURT and SOCIAL LIFE.” 


MY PRIVATE DIARY DURING the SIEGE of 
PARIS. By the late Fenrx WHITEHURST, Author of “ Court and Social Life in 
France under Napoleon the Third.” In 2 vols. 8vo, with Full-Page Lilustrations 
and Vignette, 25s. (Ready this day. 

“We have found it very pleasant to follow Mr. Whitehurst through his daily 
rambles through Paris. Mr. Whitehurst was eminently qualified to describe the 
scene, and we are able heartily to recommend it to our readers."'—Standard. 

Moody and Sankeyism—A Prize-Fighter’s Sermon—The Jubilee Singers—A 

Mozoomdaic Sermon—The Music of the Spheres, &c. 
Now ready, Mr. DAVIES'S New Volume, forming the SECOND SERIES of 


UNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. MAuRIcE DAvies, D.D., Author of 
* Orthodox,” ‘* Heterodox,” and * Mystic London.” In 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 


DISESTABLISHMENT from a CHURCH POINT 
of VIEW. a W. GILBERT, Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 
. BADEN PRITCHARD'S NEW VOLUME. 


BEAUTY- SPO TS on the CONTINENT. By H. 
BADEN PritcHarpD, Author of “A Peep at the Pyrenees,” “Tramps in the 
Tyrol,” &c. In 1 vyol., 7s 6d. (Now ready. 

Origin of Fairs—The Bearded Woman—The Flying Man—A Female Hercules— 

The Fire-Eater—Dwarfs—Giants, &c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON 
FAIRS. By THomAs Frost, Author of “ Half-hours with the Early Explorers.” 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and pleasant 
information. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read it at once.” 
—Fra.—*“ One of the most amusing books of the season.”—Guardian. 


Clowns—Riders—Acrobats—The Astley's—Ducrows—Cookes—Battys—Henglers— 
Sangers, &c.—Now ready, uniform with ‘** The Old Showman " in size and price. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By 


THOMAS Frost, Author of “The Old Showman and the Old London Fairs,’ 
* Half-hours with the Early Explorers,” ‘* Memoirs of the Madiais,” &c. 

“We seem indeed in devouring the pages of this truly interesting volume—for 
nothing else than ‘ devouring’ will be the method of reading it by all persons above 
a certain age—to be living the days of our youth over again.”"—Bell's Weckly | 
Messenger. 

Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the Mitre—Coleridge and Charles Lamb 
at the Salutation—Swift, Addison, Dryden, and Garrick at “ Buttons’s "—Ben 
Jonson at the Three Cranes, &c. | 

Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with many Quaint Illustrations, price 6s. | 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS, including} 
the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES CONNECTED with T! \VERNS, | 
COFFEE-HOUSES, CLUBS, &e. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 

“ Mr. Hindley has brought together i in this entertaining volume a mass of curious | 
facts which are well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, reliable illustra- 
tions of the manners and customs of different times in our social es 
Opinion, 








NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, | 


NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYAT. | 
FIGHTING the AIR. By Frorence Marryat, Author | 
of * Love's Conflict,” “ Prey of the Gods,” “Her Lord and Master,” ** Woman | 
against Woman,” &c. In 3 vols. | 
Mr. JAMES GRANT'S NEW NOVEL. 
ONE .of the SIX HUNDRED. By James Grant, 
Author of ‘The Romance of War,” * Frank Hilton,” “Only an Ensign,” " &e. 
In 3 vols. 
“ Half a league, half a league, Into the Valley of Death, | 
Half a league onward, Rode the Six Hundred !"—TENNYSON. | 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. | 
A SILENT WITNESS. By Evmuunp Yates, Author | 
of “Black Sheep,” “ Broken to Harness,” “ The Yellow Flag,” ‘* The Impending | 
Sword,” “ A Waiting Race,” “A Righted Wrong,” &. 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORT H. 
PRESTON FIGHT. By Witriam Harrison 
Ainsworth, Author of “Old St. Paul's,’ “Rookwood,” “ Windsor Castle,” | 
“Manchester Rebels,” &c. In 3 vols 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 
WALTER’S WORD. By James Payn, Author! 
of “Lost Sir ——— aioe Murphy’ s Master,” “Found Dead,” * Cecil's 
Tryst,” “A Woman's Vengeance,” &c. 3 vols, 
“Is, in our opinion, the best novel Mr. Payn has yet written,”"—Jokn Bull.—— 
“Mr. Payn has made great progress in his art as a novel writer."—Standard. 
NOTICE.—Mr. B. L. FARJEON'S NEW NOVEL. 
LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. Fansnon, Author of | 


“ Blade-o'-Grass,” “ Joshua Marvel,’’“Jessie Trim,” * The King of No-land,” &e. 


RAM DASS. By Cu ARLES Fetix, Author of ‘ The | 
Notting-bill Mystery,” &e. 3 vols. “ Bovesla gower of thought, construction, | 
and great dramatic skill.”—Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. By Dora _ Rvsse xt, | 
Author of “ The Vicar’s Governess,” “The Miner's Oath,” &c, In 3 vols. 

“Is an exceedingly interesting novel. The story has an attractive opening, and | 
we can promise the reader an equally satisfactory dénowement.”"—Court Journal. 
WAS it a MARRIAGE? By Kart Hanne. 3 vols. 

“This is a novel of no mean pretensions, and will, no doubt, satisfy a great | 
number of persons that it is not only readabie, but enjoyable.’"—Morning Advertiser. | 
HEREDITARY BONDSMEN;; or, Is it all in Vain? | 

By J. De Ligerpe. 3vols. “Has enough plot and passion in it to recommend 
it to the most fastidious lover of pure romance."”—JDai/y News. 
- »| 

FOR the OLD LOVE’S SAKE. By the Author of | 
“ Not Easily Jealous,” &c. 3 vols. “This is a pleasantly-written story, with a 
thoroughly wholesome moral tone.”"—AMorning Post. | 

MAUDE WHITEFORD; or, the Turn of the Tide. | « 


A New Novel. 3 vols. “It is extrennsly full of incident.”—Athenwum. | 


The PURSER’S DAUGHTER, and other Tales. | 


By Mrs. SANDERS, In 1 vol. | 


NOT LANCELOT, nor ANOTHER. By Francis 


CarR. In 3 vols. 
London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. | 








'SCARSCLIFF ROCKS. By E. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW WORK by GEORGE HENRY LEWES.—Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


On ACTORS and the ART of ACTING. By 


GEORGE HENRY LEWEs. [ Thursday, 


SERMONS. By the-late Rev. W. H. Broor- 


FIELD. Edited by Mrs. BROOKFIELD. With a Biographical Notice by Lord 
LYTTELTON, ‘ ccaaies an unpublished Sonnet by ALFRED TENNYSON. Large 
crown 8vo, 9: (Just published. 
“Mr. Brookfleld. was not only unrivalled in dramatic power, but equalled by few 
in goodness as a man.”—Athenxum, July 3 


A WALK in the GRISONS, being a Third 


Month in Switzerland. By F. BARHAM ZINCKE, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*“ Those who intend to visit the Engadine will do well to take it with them."— 
Atheneum. 
“Mr. Zincke discloses the actual life of the Swiss people. No traveller was 
probably ever more microscopic in his observations of natural objects.’ —Zzaminer. 
“ Agreeable pages, which we can safely commend to our readers.” —Academy. 


TINT TQ)? T T 
A NINE DAYS’ WONDER: a Novelette. By 
HAmiLton Aipé, Author of “ Rita,” “The Marstons,” “ Philip: a Drama,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“There is much that is bright and sparkling in the story.” —Standard. 
“ Not only well written, but thoroughly interesting.” —Scotsman. 
Miss THACKERAY'S NEW STORY.—Second Edition, 1 vol.. 19s 6d. 


MISS ANGEL. By Miss Toackeray. With Six 


Illustrations by H. ALLINGHAM. 

“Miss Thackeray has made a charming little story out of Angelica’s history.”— 
Atheneum. 

“Henceforth Miss Thackeray's Angelica Kauffmann will be our Angelica 
everybody's Angelica Kauffmann. Every character is drawn with a delicacy of 
touch and a mellowness of finish which reminds us of the best miniatures of the 
age which the story describes.”—Standard. 

“The book is singularly attractive.” —Zxaminer. 

“The pleasantest of pleasant reading.”"—Scotsman. 

«A charming story, full of tenderness and delicacy.”—Court Circular. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
The BOUDOIR CABAL. By the Author of 


“ Young Brown,” **The Member for Paris,” &c. 3 vols. 
* An interesting story...... We predict for ‘The Boudoir Cabal’ a success beyond 
that of most novels of the Sor season.” —Athenxuin. 


CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of 


Modern Anglo-Indian Society. By the Author of “ Wheat and Tares,” “ Late 
Laurels,” &c. 2 vol, 
“Itis not often that the novel-reader comes across a story so bright, so amusing, and 


| 80 sparkling. Anglo-Indian life has never been better sketched.” —Saturday Review. 


“A capital novel—fresh, stirring, fascinating. Anglo-[ndians will relish it."— 
Athe neum. 
‘A thoroughly Indian story, which Anglo-Indians will at once declare perfect 


in its truthfulness......A vivid, life-like picture.”"—Spectator. 
S. Marg, 
Author of “ Among Strangers,” ** Annie, an exce ‘lent Person.” 3 vols. 
“A pleasing, well-written novel."’"—Scotsman. 


London : SMIT H, E L DER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, Second E sai tion, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.RS., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference.”"—Lance?. 
“ May not only be studied carefully for the sake of the valuable information it 


| contains, but may serve to pass an idle hour pleasantly as well as profitably.”— 


Pharmaceutical Journal, 
“A work with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar.”— 
Chemical Neirs. 


J. and A, CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 

7 7 Just published, in 8vo, pric 

SOME THOUG it's on NATION AL “EDUCATION for 

K the UNITED KINGDOM, June, 1875. By Joun, Earl Russe, K.G. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 











T= ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND and Adjacent 


Countries engraved on the Scale of 4 Miles to the Inch, constructed under 


| the superintendence of the ALPINE CLUB, and edited by R. C, NicHoLs, F.S.A, 


| Now ready, complete in Four Sheets Coloured, in Portfolio, price 42s, or mounted 
in a Case, 52s 6d. Each sheet may be had separately, price 12s, or mounted ina 
Case, 15s. The Map may also be had uncoloured, complete in Portfolio, price 34s. 


| (the Sheets are not sold separately uncoloured.) 


London: LONGMANS and Co. and EDWARD STANFORD. Edinburgh: W. and A 


j K. JOHNSTON. 


PuE EDIN iBU RG ll REVIEW for JUL Y will be published on on 
SATURDAY, July 17. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot 


| be received by the Publishers later than MONDAY NEXT, the 12th inst. 


London: Lone ANS and Co., 39 Pate rn ster Row, E.O. 


‘ Pr ice 3 3d weekly; 
HE LONDON PROGR MME. na v ist TORS’ GUIDE to 
the ENTERTAINMENTS of the CURRENT WEEK, as well as to the per- 
manent objects and places of interest in and round London.—W. G, SMITH, 29 


|} Wellington Street, North; and to be had of all Newsagents, and at all Bookstalls 
| 





YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New and Marvellous Entertain- 
ment, the CASTAWAY; or, The Unlucky Cruiser, commonly called Crusoe, 
with Descriptive, Buffo, and Origin: ul Songs, by Mr. George Buckland, and two 
Sew Ghost Scenes. Twice daily, at 4 and 9—AUSTRALIAN MEATS ‘and How 
a them; or, Economical Cooking. with Illustrations and Experiments, by 
Professor Gardner, daily —AROTIC EXPEDITIONS, Past and Present, by Mr. 
Malden.—Mr. King, daily, on the BESSEMER BOAT and the GIANT ELECTRIC 
MACHINE. Many other Entertainments. Admission, 1s. 


AY OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—An objection having been ex- 

pressed to the necessity of leaving the Large Theatre for inte srmediate exhibi- 
tions, the public are requested particularly to take notice that the entertainments 
are now so arranged that visitors are not compelled to leave their seats, The 
Directors are determined to make the Polytechnic the most comfortable as well as 
the best entertainment in the metropolis. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


At every Library, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 














THE NEW NOVELS TO READ, 





COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. In 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 

“ There is a great deal of power in ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.’ There is originality 

in the tragic plot, and an increasing current of rollicking fun, which saves the 
tragedy from becoming sombre.”—Athenxum. 


LOVING and LOTH. By the Author of 


«Rosa Noel,” “ The Sisters Lawless,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Escape me ? 
Never— 
Beloved! 
While I am, and you are you, 
So long as the world contains us both, 
Me the loving, and you the loth, 
While the one eludes, 
Must the other pursue."—R. BROWNING, 


ALOSING HAZARD. By Courteney Grant, 


Author of “Little Lady Lorraine,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“This is in some respects a peculiar novel. There is much freshness and 
vigour about it. The scene is laid in Holland, and the provincial fétes, the racing, 
skating, and sleigh matches, are prettily and graphically described."—Pal! Mall 
Gazette. 
“The scene of this tale is laid in Holland, and the book contains some very good 
descriptions of Dutch life and landscape.”—Standard. 
“ There is something quaint and pleasant in the outset of ‘A Losing Hazard; 
and Freulein Lisa is a pretty sketch."—Athenwum. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





At all Booksellers’, in crown 8vo, cloth, 6s each. 


THE NOVELS OF RHODA BROUGHTON. 
THE UNIFORM AND COMPLETE EDITION. 





NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART ! 
NANCY. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


} The New Edition 
is now ready, 





PART FIRST NOW READY. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON ORIENTAL ART. 





Dedicated, by special permission, to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN.) 


By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, Architect ; 
AND 
JAMES L. BOWES, President of the Liverpool Art Club. 


To be completed in Two Volumes, folio, 16 inches by 11 inches, containing a 

comprehensive Introductory Essay on Japanese Art in all its various branches, 

and a Dissertation on the Keramic Production of Japan from the earliest records 

to the present day, with sectional articles upon the Pottery and Porcelain of the 
various Provinces of the Empire. 

Illustrated by 35 Plates in full Colours and Gold, 15 Plates in 
Autotype, 13 Photo-Lithographic Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts, 

IN SEVEN PARTS, AT ONE GUINEA EACH. 

The entire English Edition (folio) to consist of 1,000 copies. 

For particulars apply to the Secretary, at the Publishing Office, 13 Hackin’s Hey, 


Liverpool; or to 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., London. 


H E _ALBERT MEMORIAL CHAPEL, WINDSOR 

CASTLE.—For View of the Interior, see the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 

i, or by post 43d)—London 8treets and their Travellers—On Concrete Building— 

he Decoration of Churches—Peasant Fa rming—Houses Abroad, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. JAMES’S SQUARE. 
Just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo, pp. 1,062. Price 12s to Members, 


6s to Non-members. 
LIBRARY, Fourth 








ATALOGUE of the LONDON 
Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classified 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JULY. 


Edited by JOHN Morey. 
THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. By Emile de Laveleye. 
MARRIAGES BETWEEN First Cousins. By George H. Darwin. 
THE HisTorRY OF A PAVEMENT. By Sidney Colvin. 
POSITIVISTS AND WORKMEN. By Professor Beesly. 
RAILWAY RATFS AND FARES. By Joseph Parsloe. 
THE HisTorRY OF GERMAN POLITICAL Economy. By T. E. C. Leslie. 
A NOTE ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Thomas Hare. 
THE MILITARY POSITION OF ENGLAND. 
Beaucuamp’s CAREER. Vy George Meredith. 


EARLY KINGS of NORWAY. Also, an 
ESSAY on the PORTRAITS of JOHN KNOX, By Tuomas CARLYLE. Crown 
Svo, with Portrait Lilustrations, 7s 6d. 


'LOG-BOOK of a FISHERMAN 


| ZOOLOGIST. By FRANK BUCKLAND. With numerous Illustrations, Large 
| crown 8yo, 12s. 


| WOLF-HUNTING and WILD SPORT in 


BRITTANY. By the Author of * Dartmoor Days,” &c. With Illustrations by 
Colonel Crealocke, C.B. Large crown 8yo, 12s. 
By F. Jacor. 


The PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 


WANDERINGS in the INTERIOR of NEW 
ag 9 By Captain J, A. Lawson. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece and 
aps, 10s 6d, 


The LIFE of the GREEKS and ROMANS; 


described from Antique Monuments. By E. GuHL and W. KoNER. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by F. HUrFFER, With 543 Woodcuts, demy 
8vo, 21s. 





and 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The WAY WE LIVE NOW. 


TROLLOPE. 


SIGNA: 


By AnTHony 
With Forty Ilustratious, 2 vols. demy Syo, 21s. [Vow ready. 
aStory. By Oura. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Vow ready. 


Crown 
[This day. 


EMMA CHEYNE. By Exuis Braypr. 


8vo. 


OUT of SOCIETY. 


3 vols. crown Syo. 


The WHEEL of FORTUNE: a Story of Modern 


Life. By E. A. Ryper. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


The VIKINGS of the BALTIC: a Tale of the 


North in the Tenth Century. By Georges Webber DASENT, D.C.L., Author of 
“ Annals of an Eventful Life,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


From THE “TIMES.” 

“Dr. Dasent is never so much at home as with the Norsemen, or among the 
fjords, fjelds, and islands of the wild Northern scenery. A student of the 
and an admirer of the Scalds, the life of these Norse warriors is almost as much 
areality to him as that of the Icelanders or Faroe fishermen of the present day. 
Nor do we know that he could have chosen a more picturesque period for his 
novel than the tenth century.” 

FROM THE * ACADEMY.” 

“For all who are interested in the manners and customs of Scandinavia in early 
times, ‘ The Vikings of the Baltic’ wi!l be invaluable.” 


By Mrs. E. Putteyne. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





POEMS. 
DENZIL PLACE: a Story in Verse. 
VIOLET FANE. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
The SHIP in the DESERT. By Joaquin 
Mier, Author of “ Songs of the Sierras,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


EARL HAKON, the MIGHTY. By 


OKHLENSCBLAGER. Translated from the Danieh by FRANK OC, LASCELLES. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 


POSTHUMOUS POEMS. B 
Snute. Crown Svo, cloth, 8s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 198 Piccadilly. 
ee SELECT LIBRARY.—The Greville Memoirs, 
i 


First Edition, scarce. 24s; Second Edition, 18s—Baker's Ismailia, 16s— 
See 


By 


y Anna CLARA 





And more than One Thousand other Recent Books, at greatly Redueed Prices. 
Mudie’s Annual Clearance Catalogue, New Edition, ready on Monday next. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The Life of the Prince 
Consort and many other New Books are now offered for the first time, at 
greatly Reduced Prices. See Mudie’s Annual Clearauce Catalogue, New Edition, 
ready on Monday next. oe 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRAKY.—Fresh Copies of Mr. 
Tennyson's New Drama, Dr. Darwin's New Book, and nearly every other 
Recent Work of Genera! Interest, continue to be added to Madie’s Select Library 
as the demand increases. Revised Lists of New Books in circulation are now 
ready, and will be forwarded. t free, on applicati 


ee 5 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London; City 














Index of Subjects. 


Office—2 King Street, Cheapside. 
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APOLLINARIS NATURAL MINERAL WATER, 


IMPORTED DIRECT FROM 


THE APOLLINARIS BRUNNEN, AHRWEILER. 
NEW SYSTEM OF BUSINESS. 


NEW-SHAPED BOTTLES, RETURNABLE, AND ALLOWED FOR ON RETURN. 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 5.W., 
Have the pleasure to announce that the APOLLINARIS NATURAL MINERAL WATER, bottled under double pressure, will in future be 
supplied in Glass Bottles of-a NEW SHAPE, which will bs returnable, and will be allowed for as follows :— 
50 Glass Quarts, 2s 9a; 100 Glass Pints, 4s. 

It will be supplied within three miles’ radius from Charing Cross in open Bin Cases, for which the price charged will be allowed on their rg. 
turn in good condition. 

APOLLINARIS WATER for any distance outside the above radius, and for the Country, will be packed in tied-down Cases, for which the 
price charged will be allowed when returned in good condition carriage free. Glass bottles, returned in these cases, will be allowed for as above, 

All Empties must be sent to the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, DOWGATE VAULTS, CITY. Glass Bottles of the old shape and 
Stone Bottles are not returnable. 

ORDERS should be addressed to the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, S.W., but no Cases or Bottles will be 
received, nor will Goods be delivered there. 

Prices :—50 Glass Quarts, 26s; 100 Glass Pints, 42s; 50 Stone Quarts, 25s; 50 Stone Pints, 20s. 
*.* The Net Cost to Consumers on returning the Bottles is thus reduced to 23s 3d for 50 Glass Quarts, and 38s per 100 Glass Pints. 
Delivered free within three miles’ radius from Charing Cross, or to any Metropolitan Railway Station. 











APOLLINARIS NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


¢¢ Tho Queen of Table Waters.”"—British Medical Journal. “A very Valuable Beverage, taken either with Wine, Brandy, or 
“Faroxcels manufactured Aerated Waters.”— Medical Times & Gazette. Whiskey.”—G. Bortase Curbs, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the City of 
“Far more agreeable than Seltzer Water.” —AMedical Press § Circular. London Police. 


APOLLINARIS NATURAL MINERAL WATER, 

“ Tho ‘Earl,’ which arrived in the Thames recently, entirely loaded with Apollinaris Natural Mineral Water from the Apollinaris Brunnen, 
Ahrweiler, marks a new and successful experiment in shipments from the Rhine. This vessel, which registers 70 tons, was chartered and 
despatched by the Apollinaris Company, Limited, of London, direct to Romagon, was there filled with 70,000 bottles of the water, she sailed down 
the Rhine without towage, and has successfully made the voyage from Rotterdam. Three sister ships have been despatched to follow this pioneer 
in direct through transit.” —Shipping Gazette. 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 19 REGENT STREET, 8.W., 


HAVE MADE A SELECTION OF 


1 WINES AND CHOICE SPIRITS AND LIQUEURS 
PURE WINES AND CHOICE \ A} ) 
WHICH THEY HAVE PURCHASED IN THE COUNTRIES OF THEIR PRODUCTION, 

AND WHICH THEY OFFER FOR CASH TO PRIVATE CONSUMERS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 








PRICE LIST OF WINES & SPIRITS OF THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED. 





STILL HOCK. WHISKEYS. 








SHERRIES. ' : a A. 
; Hattenheimer, Vintage 1870. A Perdoz, Per2doz.| yn, “i ee en eee 
No. 1.—A Full-bodied Wine, Quarter- . Win pin od cial " ; o ‘ yo | No. 1.—Irish Whiskey, 4 years old. A most Per doz, 
I ine of agreeable its. {s. agreeable spirit when mixed with 
old and soft. Doz. Hhds. casks. Octaves flavour, especially se | Amoliien nay, oy : 43 
Selected for mixing lected for mixing with Oe cgi thee tes 28 
: * ame A a ; | No, 2.—Choice Old Irish Whiskey, y old 
with Apollinaris Apollinaris Water. 288 303 : 
Water 985 £32 £16 0s £8 10s ss ‘ sh nlahgirogssinkon pS | and scarce. Strongly recom- 
caer exes “ ' SPARKLING MOSELLE. mended by the Faculty.........cce-0 54s 
No. 2.—A Pale Dry Wine, | This Wine, when mixed with Per doz. Per2doz.| No. 1.—Scotch Whiskey, 4 years old. Es- 
free from spirit. A | Apollinaris Water, makes Qts. Pts. | pecially selected for its purity and 
pleasant Dinner | a most delicious beverage 363) we 408 softness; very good for mixing with 
WING cccsecovcesesceese 30s £35 £17 103 £9 0s] CHAMPAGNES. Apollinaris Water ..00.<-cccccsceveccseses 42s 
No. 3.—A Light Golden | No. 1.—Sillery Mousseux.—A good No. 2.—Choice Old Scotch Whiskey, very 
Wine, very oldand | wholesome Wine, care- old. <A selection from the Oldest 
mellow. An excel- fully selected ; especially Whiskeys in the Market ........+..008 ° 54s 
lent Dessert Wine 363 £42 £21 Os £11 Os! suited for mixing with All Spirits Bottled in the Company's New-pattern 
Bottled in the Company's New-pattern full-sized | Apollinaris Water at Bottles. 
Bottles. Pes Balls, Pienies, && , 363 ee 403 | Cases will be charged at tho rate of Is 6d per dozen, 
Partioular attention is directed to these Sherries, | %°- 2—C = any aoe d + 483... 528 | and will be allowed for at the same price if returned 
which have been selected with care, and which, though | he Steck of " f oe in good condition. Bottles will be allowed for at the 
offered at low prices, are not surpassed by Wines | ; Ze he wie fctsagles Ae a rate of 9d per dozen quarts, and 6d. per dozen pints. 
commonly sold at far higher rates. | Sg td oy yes Din, All Empties are t> be forwarded to the Company's 
| Selected for use at Din- Stores, Dowgate Hill, London, E.O. 





ners, Balls, Picnics, &c. 









CLARETS. It possesses all the | No Empties will be received at 19 Regent Street, S.W. 
Wo. int Julien, Coteus 1870. Per dox, Por Sdoa. | qualities of a high-class Cases and Bottles of Hock, Moselle, and Champagne 
oo te good sown i Wine. Ots o Pts -T Champagne, and will be } are not charged for, and are not returnable to the 
especially selected for i= found a delicious bever- | APOLLINARIS COMPANY. 
te a 5 , yeither alone or when 
mixing with Apol ris age eithor <a - 
Water P 133 | mixed with Apollinaris LIQUEURS. 
seeeeneesere soe . . = | Water. Selected fr he following celebrated Distilleries:— 
P .— O 27 VTinta on . ". . = | Sele dfrom the following celebrated Distilleries: 
No. 2.—St. Emilion, 1870 Vintage. | The APOLLINARIS COMPANY (Limited) strongly | wyx Np FOCKINK sae 
A superior Wine for recommend the latter Wine, which they hope will meet | \ONAND ROCKINK, Amsterdam— >. = 
mixing with Apollinaris | : Bey thes » ve, Wace bey hope witli meet) — Curagoa, White and Red, in Glass Bottles 8/0 ... 40 
xing Apo | the want that has long been felt, of a good Champagne - : 1 wpe S 
Water, and also suitable | at a moderate price Ditto b Ditto in Stone Bottles 10/0.,.50 
as a Dinner Claret ...... 245 ... 268 tie Pree cCoGNnac Cotas fe Noyau, in Glass Bottles = ee te 
| . ‘ Y As oN 
No. 3.—Margaux, Vintage 1868, A | No. 1.—Vieux Cognac, 186) Vintage. A soft Per doz. BEE pitt ) in Stone Bottles... 10,0... 4 
choice Wine, the produce } old Brandy, shipped to the Apolli- LEVEPT and CO., Amsterdam— 
p 3 Pr I 4 a eae = ‘ 
of the Margaux District. naris Company by the oldest house {| Curagoa, White and Red, in Glass Bottles 7/6 ... 3/9 
This Wine has been three in Cognac. Twelve per cent. | : Ditto oe Ditto is in Stone Bottles 8/6 ave 43 
years in bottle, and is NS ee ee seaicnens 48s | Creme de Noyan, in Glass Bottles ve 7/6 4 39 
suitable as an after- No. 2.—Vieux Cognac, fine Champagne. | Ditto in Stone Bottles... 8/6... 43 
dinner Wine ...rccccerceeee 36s 38s Selected from the stocks of chuice | : = — 
| Maraschino di Zara... we 8/0... 49 


Bottled in the Company's New-pattern Bottles, with | old Brandies of the principal eee ove 
canlit ? No. 3. which ia in Fr ae houses in Cognac, Fifteen per Chartreuse, from the Monastery—Green .., 12/0 ... 66 

No. i § ‘rence le . | : , 
the exception of No. 3, which is in French Bottles. | cent. under proc oa. 53 tite 638 Ditto Ditto Ditto Yellow... 12/6... 60 





Orders must be accompanied by a remittance or London reference. 
SAMPLE BOTTLES can be obtained at the above price at the Company’s Offices, 19 Recent Srrerr, S.W.; and at the 
Company's Stores, DowGatre Hii (under the Cannon Street Railway Station). 


——es 
a, 














LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SrecTaTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 10, 1875. 
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